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Are young girls and women in Hawaii being trained for the important 
-duty of homemaking? ‘This question comes to us constantly, in letters 
from our professional sisters on the mainland, verbally from our thou- 
sands of tourists. We wish we could broadcast the emphatic answer, yes! 

For five years organized work in vocational homemaking has been 
carried on; but for ten years or more before that, unorganized efforts 
had been evident. Under the leadership of Mrs. Arthur O’Tremba, a 
number of school cafeterias were started which were the starting point 
for all the later work in home economics, and which have themselves 
developed into an extensive and valuable school lunch service. This 
is now becoming more and more distinct from the home economics class 
work, but its history is so important to the understanding of the present 
situation in the Territory and it has become such an educational influence 
that it is worth describing rather fully. 

Home conditions are such that most of the school children in the islands 
do not receive the right kind of food or training in health habits, and it 
thus becomes a problem of the schools to educate them’in these ways. 
The purpose of the school cafeterias has always been to furnish a whole- 
some, well-balanced meal at the lowest possible cost (to many it is the 
best meal of the day) and at the same time to teach them good food 
habits. When it is realized that four-fifths of our children are of foreign, 
mostly oriental, ancestry and that in most cases the school lunch is the 
only opportunity for them to learn even the use of fork and spoon, the 
cafeteria service appears truly a socialized project in Americanization 
as well as a practical and effective means of health instruction. 

In the beginning, the easiest way to provide the lunches was to put the 
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work in charge of the home economics teacher in a school and to let the 
girls help in preparing and serving the food. Of course, this has the 
danger of overtasking the girls’ strength and of making them give too 
much of their school time to work whose educational value is soon ex- 
hausted; and as the work has grown, effort has been made to overcome 
these difficulties. In most schools the dishwashing and heavy work is 
done by hired help, and in some cases electric labor-saving machinery 
has been installed. Moreover, the tendency, especially in the larger 
schools, is to separate the cafeteria service from the home economics 
instruction, even if the home economics teacher remains in charge. Since 
the menus are always simple, one main dish only, with perhaps the addi- 
tion of a salad and dessert in junior and senior high schools, eight or 
twelve students can accomplish the necessary work in two or three hours 
a day. When the luncheon service is on a separate plan, a different 
group of boys and girls is assigned to the work each day; in small schools 
their turn comes no oftener than once a week and in the large ones, only 
twice a year. Since the bulk of the population is found around the larger 
towns with the larger schools, only a small proportion of all the pupils 
are found in the small schools, and in these it is possible to carry on some 
organized instruction in home economics in connection with the cafeteria 
work. 

Since the department of education furnishes the buildings, equipment, 
supervision, and labor (either paid or from pupils) and the selling price 
must cover only the cost of the food, it is possible to serve good lunches 
at low cost, five cents being the universally accepted price. Typical 
menus are Italian macaroni with bean sprouts; Spanish hamburger with 
carrots; chop suey and rice; tuna a la king over mashed potato or rice; 
Boston baked beans and potato chips. In the larger schools it is possible 
with careful buying and management to add a salad or dessert without 
further cost. And even in the smaller schools, that is, schools that serve 
not more than a hundred lunches, bread and butter is always included 
with the main dish. 

The spread of the cafeteria service has gone by leaps and bounds. 
There are now 75 schools serving a five-cent lunch; and with 70,000 
children in the public schools of the Territory, 22,000 school lunches are 
served daily. And this figure does not include some 15,000 bottles of 
milk consumed daily: The size of some of the cafeterias is also surprising 
toastranger. At the largest, Kalakaua Junior High School in Honolulu, 
the average number of pupils served daily is 2,000, while the average for 
the Honolulu schools is 800. 
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The lunch service starts with the opening of school in September and 
nothing is allowed to interfere with the regular appearance of the daily 
meal. If a teacher is forced to stay away, the older girls carry on until 
she returns or a substitute is installed. An incident that happened 
at the small Hanamaulu School on the Island of Kauai shows how strong 
is the sense of responsibility toward this part of the work. An oil stove 
exploded, and of what followed Miss Bernice Hundley, supervising 
principal, sent in this account: 


Mrs. Mabel Lim Ching, the teacher, immediately ordered everyone out of the 
kitchen, picked up the oil tank, carried it out of doors, returned to the kitchen, and 
was assisted by another teacher, Mr. Ferreiro, and his boys in extinguishing the fire, 
which they did in a very competent, orderly manner, with buckets of sand and dirt. 
There was no confusion. The stove blew up at 10.30 and Mrs. Ching served lunch, 
as usual, at 11.30 from another stove. The fire was seen some distance away by 
plantation people, and when one sees the charred wall and ceiling it is easy to realize 
that it was not a trivial matter. We are very proud of Mrs. Ching, who is still 
lamenting over the fact that one of her best pots crumpled up with the heat and 
she lost a whole pot of rice. 


When we come to the homemaking program proper, we find little 
below the sixth grade except some sewing, usually taught by a classroom 
teacher. In the junior and senior high schools, however, homemaking 
instruction has been taking definite form since 1924 when the federal 
vocational education act was extended to the Islands. Two types of 
work are carried on, prevocational and vocational, and the objective of 
both is to train young girls for homemaking in their present homes. 

The prevocational work does not meet Smith-Hughes requirements on 
two counts, time allotment and scope. It is offered in all junior high 
schools, being required in the seventh and eighth grades and elective 
in the ninth. The classes are large, for the most part, and the work 
includes food and clothing projects with a little child care, home nursing, 
and home decoration. There are at present twenty-five fully equipped 
home economics teachers giving full time to this work. 

The vocational homemaking work is found in elementary and in junior 
and senior high schools and offers the best, most rounded-out program 
in our system, meeting all Smith-Hughes requirements and being 
federally aided exactly as in the mainland United States. In the 
elementary and junior high schools we get young g'rls who for the most 


1See “Home Economics in the Territory of Hawaii” by Adelaide S. Baylor, 
JourNnaL or Home Economics, Volume 18, pp. 513-516 (1926). 
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part do not expect to enter the senior high school and whose main 
objective is homemaking. All phases of home economics are offered, 
and many of the projects are excellent. One of the recent developments 
is providing real babies for practice in the child guidance projects; this is 
already arranged in fifteen out of twenty-five such projects, one of which 
is described by Miss Orr on page 579. As she tells, the babies are 
usually brought to the school each morning for the entire school day. 
While this is not so satisfactory as having the babies kept for the entire 
twenty-four hours, it does provide practical training. One of our 
unsolved problems is that of resident practice cottages, which at the 
present time are made unfeasible by peculiar local obstacles. Another 
weakness of the high school vocational homemaking program is that 
since the girl’s aim is graduation and the course is only one of several, 
it cannot be as technically vocational as where homemaking is the sole 
objective. This difficulty, however, is obviously not confined to Hawaii. 
Is the homemaking taught in Hawaii the same as on the mainland? 
Yes and no. It has similar objectives, but the methods of realizing these 
objectives must be adapted to local needs and conditions, many of which 
are very unlike those on the mainland. Differences of ancestral custom 
and language, the early maturity of the girls, the larger families, the low 
plantation wage-scales, a semi-tropical climate, all these and many other 
factors affect the standard of wholesome family life. In trying to allow 
for these, certain principles have been added to those observed on the 
mainland for the guidance of homemaking instruction throughout the 
Territory: 
1. All instructions given must be based on existing home conditions of the 
pupils, including income and racial standards. 
2. Equipment used in schools should be similar to that found in the homes of 
the community or which may be secured for such homes. 
3. All phases of home duties must be included in the instruction given. 
4. The plan of training shall include definite application, at home, of the school 
instruction. 
5. The instruction given must be adapted to the individual needs and problems 
of the pupils. 
6. Training should be given on real home jobs rather than on exercises or duties 
which are not found in the homes of the community. 
7. The teachers of vocational home economics must have had some practical 
experience in homemaking responsibilities. 
8. All academic instruction should be centered around home and community life. 


Pages might be written about how these principles are put into prac- 
tice—about furnishing homes that never before held furniture with 
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practically no expense and only the use of saw, hammer, old nails, paint, 
sacks originally used for sugar, flour, or cement, and packing boxes; 
about utilizing local foods and preparing meals that cost from five to 
eight cents a person; about serving a meal to the entire family on the 
table instead of having each member help himself from the pot and sit 
on the doorstep to eat; about providing privacy when a family of ten is 
housed in a three-room cottage; about clearing away ancestral supersti- 
tions that are a detriment to health. Such problems make the teaching 
of homemaking in Hawaii a challenge to our profession, but provide 
many compensations, some springing from life in “the paradise of the 
Pacific,’ some recognizable in healthier, happier, more attractive homes. 

Aside from the all-day type of home economics instruction described, 
some twenty part-time and evening classes for adults are now being 
carried on and the demand for them is spreading throughout the islands. 
They cover all phases of homemaking, but the most popular are of the 
proverbial “‘cooking and sewing” type. Some are taught in Japanese. 

Part-time trade preparatory classes are in their infancy. There are 
two that train for the dressmaking profession, one that trains maids, 
one that prepares women for cafeteria service. Others are planned, 
but the growth must be cautious and follow the openings that spon- 
taneously offer in a community. 

As these and other openings for homemaking education appear, it 
should, however, be possible to utilize them, since the highly centralized 
educational system of the Territory allows for equal expansion in all 
districts. No matter how remote the community, the same plans, the 
same supervision, the same advantages of equipment are possible as for 
any other. 

As long as our home economics teachers continue so unselfishly, con- 
scientiously, and untiringly to work out the constantly-arising problems, 
and as long as this important branch of education continues to enjoy 
the sympathetic understanding and cooperation of community and school 
authorities alike, the future of homemaking education for the young 
women of the Territory looks bright—as bright as the blue skies of our 
beloved Hawaii nei! 
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WHAT EMPLOYERS EXPECT OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
GIRLS TRAINED IN HOME ECONOMICS 


MRS. MARGARET C. ELLS 
Continuation School, Springfield, Massachusetts 


The schools of this country are today facing demands made by em- 
ployers that girls be trained to meet the practical needs of the industrial 
and business world. If the vocational guidance and home economics 
work are to function, they must heed the requirements of the employers. 
Those likely to be interested in home economics may be found wherever 
women or girls are employed and include, besides private householders, 
managers of hotels, cafeterias, lunchrooms, alteration rooms, laundries, 
factories, and shops of all kinds, from upholstery to furs or art goods. 
Each kind of work of course has its particular requirements of special 
training, but there are certain fundamentals needed for practically all. 
This paper discusses some of the qualities most generally desired and 
tells what employers have actually said about the way in which schools 
do or might develop them in the girls. 

Orderliness. This stands out among the essentials in any business. 
If patterns and drafting materials or the paper and boxes used in packing 
and wrapping cake are not in the order demanded by the system, the time 
required to find and arrange them is lost from the regular work and the 
salary of the girl responsible is a loss to the business for that period. 
Orderliness applies not only in the care of equipment and materials but 
also in habits of thinking and planning, and in punctuality; the girl or 
woman who is habitually on time is usually orderly in personal ap- 
pearance and in work as well. The following quotations show what 
employers think about orderliness in the school girls whom they employ. 


Girls have no idea of order and system about their work. If they were taught at 
school to leave their utensils, books, materials, etc., in order they would do it at work. 

Girls seem to have no system. Can’t depend upon them to put workroom in 
order. Seem to have no training. 

The workroom, the bench, the counter or what not must be in order and girls 
must be trained to follow instructions; they do not listen when directions are given, 
and seem to think that they can do the job their own way. 

Girls are disorderly in their conduct. They talk and fool at work, and when 
reprimanded they tell us they are allowed to talk in school. You can’t do two 
things well—your work and carry on a conversation about last night’s party. 


The majority of our girls will be orderly if we insist upon it in our 
home economics teaching, for it is a trait that if properly developed 
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carries over into both home and business. One of the most disorderly 
girls I ever knew, and one whose home was a sight to behold, was placed 
in a cooking class where the teacher insisted that things be in order, and 
insisted with such daily persistence that the girl was sufficiently impressed 
not only to become one of the most dependable housekeepers at school, 
but also to put her own home in order. She now holds a responsible 
cafeteria position and is orderly in person and about her work. 

Cleanliness. This is a virtue that goes hand in hand with orderliness. 
The foreman, the manager, and the housekeeper believe not only that 
“order is Heaven’s first law,” but that ‘‘cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
and the remarks quoted below show how much anges they place 
on personal neatness. 


The clean, neat appearing girl or boy gets the job. 

She was all painted up, lip-sticked and rouged to the limit, but her neck and hands 
were not clean. 

I am sending A——- A—— over to your school, and I would like to have you tell 
her that she will have to take a bath and clean up before she comes back here, other- 
wise the girls won’t work with her. 

- She seemed to be a bright girl, but was so slovenly looking I did not hire her. 
Her hands and nails were so dirty that we could not use her on our fine stationery. 
She is so “messy” about her work, and dobs so much paste on the leather, that we 

cannot afford to keep her. 

She said she could cook, but I would not want her to cook for me unless she were 
clean. Why don’t you train the girls to be clean when they apply for a job? 


If in our classes, especially perhaps in our continuation schools, we 
insist always on orderliness and cleanliness, our pupils would win half the 
battle of preparing themselves for their jobs. 

Courtesy and Suitable Appearance. Because a business or a household 
cannot run smoothly if its members do not show respect and consideration 
for one another and because customers and visitors judge a place by the 
manner and appearance of the persons whom they see there, employers 
insist that their workers shall be courteous and suitably dressed. One 
of them who never hires a girl who does not answer politely when she 
comes for an interview, also maintains that the girl who does not respect 
her parents will not respect her employer, and believes that the old- 
fashioned “‘yes, sir,” and “‘no, sir,” still have a desirable effect. Other 
opinions are thus expressed: 


Teach your girls to meet people. Stand on two feet when talking. Don’t mumble 
your words, Speak distinctly. 


8 
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They come in chewing gum and giggling, and we can’t have such manners in our 


place. We want refined types of girls. 
Her manners are so coarse, we don’t want her in our store. She calls out at other 


clerks across counters in a rude way, and she has the latest slang. Her English is so 


poor we cannot have her meeting customers. 

Teach respect for older people and superiors. We have some “girls” in this 
factory nearly seventy years old, and we don’t intend to have any young whipper- 
snapper rude to them. They have served us faithfully all these years, and we intend 


to look out for them, 
They do not know how to dress for work. Appear in silk garments, flowing sleeves, 


etc., when they ought to wear simple dresses. 
She wore a pink satin dress trimmed with chiffon, and I could not ask her to wash 


dishes. Won’t you tell her to wear a simple wash dress? 


The ability to answer a telephone and take a message courteously and 
correctly is essential in many business and home positions. The follow- 
ing telephone conversation between a teacher and a girl named Stella 


is unfortunately typical: 


Teacher: “May I speak to Mrs. Egan?” 

Stella: “Whadda you want?” 

Teacher: “Mrs. Egan please.” 

Stella: “She ain’t here.” 

Teacher: “Please tell Mrs. Egan to call 2-7710.” 
Stella: “Ayah—Whadda youse want her fer?” 


Patience and Persistence. The need for these qualities is obvious, 
especially in a new line of work, but young girls often fail to understand 
the importance of them. They go to work on power machines, for 
instance, using materials and motions to which they are unaccustomed 
and expect “big pay”’ for the first week; they are not willing to be patient 
while they learn the job, nor persistent to improve at it. Consequently, 
we hear such criticisms as these: 


That girl you sent me worked one day and left; said she could not make any money 
on the job. Send me a girl who has some stick-to-it-iveness. 


Responsibility, Initiative, and Originality. These are demanded by 
employers every day. We get such comments as: 


She is no good to us if we have to watch her all the time. 
We’re willing to show her what we want done, but we have to tell her the same 


thing every day. 
She never sees anything to be done. She is not thorough and reliable. Can’t 


depend on her to inspect the work. 
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Send me a girl who will do floor work now, but I want some one who has ability 
and whom we can train as an inspector. 

Send me a girl who has some artistic ability—sense of design and color com- 
bination. 

Honesty and High-Mindedness. These are prime requisites for every 
line of work. Employers say: 


Send me a girl that is honest. 

They waste time talking on the job. This is not honest. We pay girls to 
work, not to talk. 

The factory is not interested in foul-mouthed employees. 

We may have girls who have filthy tongues, but they won’t be here long, if we 
know it. 

We are not interested to promote girls or women of low ideals, 


Fundamental Education. The rudiments of education, of ordinary 
arithmetic, spelling, and grammar, are needed in almost any job. The 
most frequent criticisms made against home economics students by 
employers are on these fundamentals, as witness the following: 


That girl does not know how to make change. 

She can’t spell the days of the week correctly on the time cards. 

Can’t read their writing. Send somebody who can write legibly. 

Girls don’t know the alphabet. Can’t do the simplest filing. 

Teach them to avoid common errors such as “You’se,” “I seen,” “I done.” 

Your school methods of figuring are too long. We want short cuts. She can’t 
change inches to yards and fractions of yards. 


Can’t check the laundry slip—poor at figures. 
They don’t want an ignorant girl. She does not know the name of the presi- 


dent of the United States. 


A common suggestion is that the teaching of arithmetic and English 
ought to “‘tie up with the jobs and be made practical.” 

Diligence. Finally the employers demand that the girls be trained to 
work. They feel that there is too much coddling in education, and not 
enough is done thoroughly. Especially they think we should lead the 
girls to see more clearly that a trained hand is a valuable asset. We have 
talked long and much about the dignity of labor, but if ever there was a 
time when young people needed to be trained to do actual work, to get 
joy out of their work, and not be afraid or ashamed of it, it is the present. 
We lack endurance, we are afraid to soil our hands. We must show our 
girls that these are weaknesses which tell against them in the industrial 
and business world. 
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Household Employers. It is generally recognized that in no field of 
work is it more difficult to make employer and employee satisfied with 
one another than in household service. Many household employers are 
reasonable and kindly in their demands and in such cases the general 
qualities desired are the same as those wanted by the employer in the 
business world. That the homemaker may not always find the girl 
ready to render the service expected is shown by the following questions 
which girls have asked about prospective jobs: 


Will I have to wash the bathroom or kitchen floor? I never do it at home, and 
my mother does not want me to work like that. She wants me to have a “nice 
position” in an office or store where I can keep clean and have easy work. 

That woman told me I would have to wash the woodwork, and my father, he’s 
out of work, but he won’t let me do scrubbing for nobody. 


The following dialogue is also typical: 


Teacher: There’s a housework job at 33 XYZ Avenue. It is within ten minutes’ 
walk of your home, and the woman will pay a girl $7.00 per week to start. You will 
report for work at 8.30 each morning and go home after the supper dishes are done 
about 6.30. You will have all the afternoon off from 1.30 to 4.30, when you will 
report to help Mrs. B—— prepare the evening meal. The work will consist of 
washing the dishes three times a day, answering the bell, and doing the dusting. A 
woman will do the heavy work, cleaning, etc. Would you like to interview Mrs 
B—— about the job?” 

Irene: Will I have to put my hands in water? My mother said I could not take 
a job where I had to put my hands in water, as I would take cold in the winter time. 
I would do dusting, and mebbe take her little girl out in the afternoon, if I could 
get through at 5 p.m. and my mother says I ought to get more money when I do such 
hard housework. 

Teacher: How do you wash your dishes at home? Do you use water, or have 
them dry-cleaned? 

Irene: Oh, yes, we wash them, but my mother does them mostly, cause she don’t 
want me to get my good dress dirty, when I’m going to the movies for the evening. 


One could quote hundreds of cases of girls brought up to think house- 
work beneath them. Who or what is at fault? These answers at least 
are commonly given to such questions: 


The housekeeper in many ways. Her home is not well organized. Instead of 
having dinner at 6 p.m. as she promised to do, it may be 7 or 8 p.m. She has no 
system about her work. Her home is disorderly, she is disorderly, and she does not 
command the respect of the girl. 

Until we can train our girls to be good housekeepers, cooks, and homemakers, 
girls will not want to do housework. 
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Until society ceases to ostracize a girl because she is working at the greatest work 
in the world, we will have difficulties in getting girls to do housework. 


If the women of our country would cease to look down upon the girl 
who cooks, and mends and cleans, home economics education would take 
a step forward, and we would really believe, not in theory, but in fact, 
that 


The greatest woman in the world is the wife of a man of moderate means who 
does her own cooking, sewing, and washing, and brings up a family of boys and girls 
to be useful members of society. She is found in every community, and lives in 
the hearts of its best citizens. 


Employers, be they in homes or in the business world, want girls to do 
women’s work; they want girls with womanly ideals and ideas; they have 
no use for “flappers” or the “faddist”; they want some one with old- 
fashioned virtues, if you please,—modesty, high-mindedness, a willing- 
ness to sacrifice, courage, honor, and endurance. 
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THE EQUIPMENT OF A LARGE-PRODUCTION KITCHEN IN 
AN ENGLISH TRAINING COLLEGE 


G. K. LOCHHEAD AND R. WHITAKER 
Gloucestershire Training College of Domestic Science, Wotton, Gloucester. 


In England, and probably also in Europe as a whole, very little 
deliberation or expert knowledge has, until lately, been applied to the 
planning and equipment of large-production kitchens. Details of struc- 
ture have been left to architects ignorant of the technique of the work 
for which the rooms will be used, the physiology of the worker, and the 
laws of rhythm and fatigue. Equipment has usually been installed by 
“kitchen engineers” anxious for the sale of machinery, which may be 
well devised and economical of labour if placed correctly in relation to 
other items, but which may also be quite the reverse. 

Lately, however, just as there has been a movement, parallel to that 
which began in the United States some years ago, toward the scientific 
consideration of the problems of the homemaker, so has attention been 
directed to the need for analysis of the requirements for efficiency in 
large-production kitchens. No doubt this impulse can be traced to the 
appointment of women of education and training as superintendents of 
institutional kitchens of all sorts. 

One of the writers has, during the last three years, made a study of 
efficiency conditions in large-scale kitchens attached to restaurants, 
hospitals, schools, and similar institutions, in connection with her 
responsibility for the students’ work in institutional management in the 
Gloucestershire Training College. She notes that public and other 
bodies are increasingly in the habit of applying to the College for advice 
and criticism of the kitchen planning for new buildings. 

Time and motion studies and the construction of work circuits are of 
course the basis of correct kitchen planning, but neither is as yet widely 
used in England, and even the College in which the writers work has been 
obliged, for lack of money and of space, to restrict motion studies to their 
most elementary forms. Enough material has, however, been collected 
to enable some fairly satisfactory work circuits to be planned, though 
the decisions as to coalescing or further subdividing of circuits have had 
to depend on approximation rather than exact experiment. 

In most cases the writers have been consulted only when the building 
which was to contain the equipment was already in being, and schemes 
had therefore to be adapted to circumstances rather than to ideals. In 
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the case of a new hall of residence to be attached to their own College, 
the writers have, however, had considerable freedom, and the plans 
shown herewith are the result. 

The new buildings are to adjoin a particularly beautiful Queen Anne 
house; and as it was desired that the new block should neither detract 
from the beauty of the old house, nor dwarf it, the plans link together the 
original building and the three-storied sleeping block by means of a long 
one-storied common-room and dining hall. The bedroom block has the 
kitchen on the ground floor and is at right angles to the dining room. 
The lectures and nearly all the craft work of the students take place in 
the College, which is a separate building some distance away; but students 
taking the institutional management course offered by the College will 
do the greater part of their practical work in the hall of residence, a 
factor which has slightly affected the plans. The building will accom- 
modate just over one hundred residents; the kitchen is planned to serve 
130, but allows for possible expansion. 

The plan given on page 569 shows that direct access to the appropriate 
store is provided for all incoming provisions. Milk, for instance, is 
passed through a hatch into the milk larder, so that no muddy boots need 
enter the larder itself. From the stores each type of food passes by the 
shortest possible route to the place of preparation—vegetables to the 
scullery, the steamer, and the service room; meat to the chopping block or 
meat table, oven, boiler or grill, and service room; dry stores to the 
pudding-table, oven or steamer, and service room. 

From the hatches for the issue of hot and cold foods to and from the 
service room—which is planned so that the worker can transfer food from 
the kitchen hatch to the dining-room hatch without moving from her 
post—all food, hot plates, dishes, and other articles pass into the dining 
room. Used dishes return by other hatches to the kitchen, where sinks 
are placed so that a worker standing, for example, at 27 can stack glass, 
cutlery, and china, each by its appropriate sink. Clean utensils are 
returned through the hatch for storage in the cupboard. 

In selecting equipment it has been necessary to consider the interests 
of the practising students as well as ease of performance, and everything 
has been made as simple as efficiency permits. No washing-up machine 
is included, because the writers consider the financial outlay too great 
to be justified for numbers under two hundred, nor are they satisfied 
that the small machines are completely satisfactory. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLAN OF KITCHEN 


1. Hatch to milk larder 18. Vegetable drainer 
2. Vegetable store 19. Steam oven 
3. Larder 20. Glass and cutlery sink 
4. Milk larder 21. Pudding table 
5. Scullery 22. Electric mixer 
6. Potato machine 23. Meats table 
7. Saucepan sink 24. Potato masher 
8. Table 25. Gas hot closet 
9. Ingredients table 26. Wash-up sink for china 
10. Cupboard 27. Return hatch for used dishes, etc. 
11. Chopping block 28. Issues hatch 
12. Electric pastry oven 29. Cupboards 
13. Gas range for roasting 30. Hot closet for issues 
14. Water-tap 31. Urns for hot water, tea, coffee, etc. 
15. Gas boiling table 32. Cold issues counter 
16. Gas griller and toaster 33. Door with counter flap 
17. Vegetable boiler 34. Hatch for return of used dishes, etc. 
A. line of progress of vegetables. 
B. -+-+-+-+-+ line of progress of meat. 
line of progress of puddings, etc. 


D. -0-0-0-0- line of progress of china from dining room and through service room, 
to the wash-up sink and back by the issue-hatch to be stored in the service room 
cupboard. At Dd glass and cutlery are separated from china. They are then 
washed at the appropriate sink, and rejoin the line of clean china at the issue-hatch. 

E. 


Cooked foods to be served hot. 
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NEXT STEPS IN CURRICULUM MAKING FOR HOME 
ECONOMICS! 


HENRY HARAP 
Associate Professor of Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


No one questions the place of home economics in the modern curric- 
ulum of public schools. However, there are those who do not attach to 
it the respectability attained by the traditional departments of study. 
I am not one of those. The cultivated person of the future will not be 
one who is most abundantly stocked with ideas—rather one who lives 
finely in all of the ways of life. In ‘Deirdre’ by James Stephens there 
is an example from an older civilization which expresses what I have in 


mind: 


As well as an aristocracy of birth, there was in every Irish court an elite of excel- 
lence. Those who were foremost in learning, the arts, or the crafts, had the privilege 
of visiting the king equally with those whose merit rose from their fathers’ graves or 
their skills at arms. A king was then close to his people, and he was by training and 
habit a connoisseur in many things which all could understand. A commonwealth 
of taste is the only one which can admit equality—it is democracy. He could com- 
mend with knowledge the man who built a house or the man who did the carvings in 
it. He could speak to the maker of his chariots or the breaker of his horses in terms 
that apprehended to the last shade the matter that was being discussed, and, so, to 
the expert who cured his bacon or the sturdy master who superintended the brewing 
of his beer. All arts were household arts; all crafts were arts, and the knowledge of 
these was culture. 


To me, home economics is of fundamental importance in the curriculum 
of the American public schools. The subject came into existence in 
response to demands of life. It is still young enough to be flexible. It is 
sponsored by a body of teachers of liberal education, who have been 
alert to take advantage of the best techniques developed in the ten 
years of vigorous, nation-wide curriculum study. At this time I wish 
to set forth the program for revision in home economics, making capital 
of accomplishments accumulated thus far. Five years ago it would have 
been impossible to propose this program and ten years ago it would have 
been absurd to do so. 

The process of curriculum making includes among others the following 
principal steps: 1, preparing an introductory statement of guiding princi- 
ple; 2, determining objectives; 3, composing the units of school work; 


1 Read before the Mid-Year Conference at the Michigan State Normal College, home 
economics section, 
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4, introducing reviews; 5, formulating tests. After surveying the present 
courses of study I shall consider each of these steps in turn. 

Tendencies in Present Courses of Study. An analysis of the present 
courses of study reveals certain tendencies beyond cooking and sewing 
with which the reader is probably familiar. The present discussion is 
based on a study of the collection of courses of study at the Bureau of 
Curriculum Research at Teachers College, which is probably the largest 
available anywhere. It is interesting to observe that home economics 
courses of study are not as commonly printed and circulated as others, 
making it difficult to get a picture of the present situation from these 
sources. Recent volumes of the JoURNAL OF HoME ECONOMICS are 
helpful and so, too, are the periodic reports made by the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

No formal courses of study appear before the fourth grade. However, 
a great abundance of economics occurs below the fourth grade. It is 
especially interesting to observe that the nursery school lays greatest 
stress on economics, to use the term in the sense that Comenius used it 
exactly 300 years ago in discussing his School of Infancy, that is, due 
performance of household matters. 

The following branches of home economics are commonly found in the 
newer courses of study in addition to the traditional ones of selection and 
preparation of food, choice and construction of clothing, and methods 
of house cleaning and laundry work: Care and furnishing the house, 
including decoration; the social aspects of family and home life; child 
care; care of the sick; home economics for boys; household finance; 
manners and hospitality; and personal appearance. With regard to the 
organization of the instructional procedure, one observes a tendency to 
conduct the class work as a series of problems, each problem being based 
upon a unit of life activity, such as cleaning the bedroom, dish washing, 
care of kitchen utensils. Each problem, therefore, forms the basis of 
a complete unit of work. The size of the unit varies in different localities. 
Certain school systems, such as San Francisco’s, are experimenting with 
large units, five or six composing the work of a whole course. There is 
much disagreement in grade placement of the home economics activities. 

Guiding Principles in Home Economics. I wish now to discuss, one at 
a time, the principal steps in curriculum making. In order to arrive at 
the guiding principles in the field of home economics, it is necessary to 
get some agreement on the important issues. We ought to be at work on 
a policy that is sound. For example, what is the scope of home eco- 
nomics? Does it include all of the divisions suggested in the foregoing 
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list of offerings in the public schools? What are the lines of demarcation 
between home economics and the sciences, between home economics and 
health, between home economics and industrial arts? How much should 
home economics be concerned with the social problems of the family? 
Should home economics be concerned primarily with the present respon- 
sibilities of boys and girls or the future responsibilities of boys and girls? 
What shall we expect of the primary grades in home economics? These 
are some of the issues which need to be considered thoroughly and defined 
with care. 

Determining Objectives. We come now to the second step in curriculum 
making, that is, determining the objectives of home economics. Here 
we are in a position to profit by the accomplishments of the past. There 
are now in existence a large number of published and unpublished studies, 
setting forth in abundant detail the specific objectives of home economics. 
At the present time, considerable progress could be made by bringing 
together the results of these studies. It will be found that we have 
discovered enough about the precise domestic activities and needs of 
children and adults to keep us occupied for a long time in planning in- 
structional procedures. Such a synthetic study should be carried on by 
a national organization which has access to all valuable, unpublished 
studies, and of these there are many, judging from my reading in this 
field. Such a study does not involve elaborate techniques nor would it 
take a long time. The results would consist of a long, well-organized 
list of objectives together with certain measures of relative importance, 
based upon several criteria such as interest, usefulness, practicability, 
and soon. From this basic list of objectives organized under convenient 
headings it will be possible for any community to make a selection of 
those which meet its special needs. It would still be possible for any 
community to make certain minor investigations in order to find out what 
objectives shall be included. For example, it would be well for certain 
communities to determine whether the homes, in general, have or do not 
have servants. 

It is in connection with this step that every school has an opportunity 
to meet the charge that the pupil already knows what is being taught. 
The activities of doubtful value in any given community must be investi- 
gated to determine whether the average pupil can perform them satis- 
factorily at the age at which instruction is offered. It should be 
remembered that we must not neglect to include those duties which are 
now performed satisfactorily by the pupils but not according to the 
best standards of operation or equipment. For example, pupils may 
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know how to sweep and dust according to their present home habits but 
these may not be up to the best standards for health and efficiency. 

The final and crucial elimination of useless activities must be made 
before any given course is actually begun. This can be accomplished by 
taking an inventory of the abilities of the class; that is, the teacher must 
ascertain exactly what objectives the pupil has already mastered at 
the beginning of the course. The pupils, who by this inventory show 
that they have attained certain objectives, should be relieved from 
working out the corresponding units. This procedure is particularly 
difficult in home economics because it involves the use of many complex 
skills, but it is not insurmountable. The ideal solution to this problem 
would involve the organization of instruction on a basis of individual or 
small group work which would make it possible for a number of different 
activities to be going on at the same time. 

Composing Units of School Work. ‘The principal task at the present 
time in the home economics field is the composing, experimenting with, 
and publishing of many units of work. The teaching procedures or the 
units of work should be constructed by individuals, teachers, curriculum 
committees, experimental schools, and teacher-training institutions. 
The examination of recent published courses of study referred to earlier 
in this paper shows that a substantial beginning has already been made 
in constructing the curriculum in this way. Eventually a large body 
of suggested units of instruction will be available to all the teachers of 
the nation. They will have an opportunity to borrow suggestions here 
and there and to build up a new body of activities in home economics. 

At this point it would be well to clarify some terms here used. The 
word curriculum is used to designate the sum total of experiences and 
applies to the school as a whole or to a department of the school, such 
as home economics. A course of study applies to a subdivision of the 
department, such as foods. The goal of a curriculum or course of study 
is very broad and is usually referred to as an aim. The larger units 
referred to as a course of study are for convenience subdivided into main 
divisions, such as meals, the kitchen, the dining room, and so on. The 
goal of a main division is spoken of as a general objective, for example, to 
plan, prepare, and serve meals satisfactorily. The smallest subdivision 
of a course of study is a unit of work, such as breakfast. The term, 
unit of work, is synonomous with teaching unit, unit of instruction, 
learning unit, activity, and problem. A goal of the unit of work is 
commonly referred to as an objective, such as to plan, prepare, and serve 
breakfast. 
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A unit of work is the complete experience which the pupil has in the 
attainment of any one or any group of related objectives. It may include 
a variety of activities, such as observing, discussing, reading, listening, 
manipulating, experimenting, drawing, playing, and soon. Today we 
no longer undertake to prescribe general methods. For each unit of 
school activity we plan a special method, as it were, which develops from 
the materials, facts, feelings, and bodily movements involved in the unit. 
A unit of work should reproduce actual life situations as far as possible, 
and should utilize the materials as they occur in life. This condition is 
more perfectly exemplified in home economics by the unit kitchen, house- 
keeping suites, and the home economics cottage, than it is in any other 
subject of the curriculum. This is also true of the nursery which is 
maintained as a laboratory for the study of child care in certain high 
schools. The habits developed in school should be formed as nearly as 
possible in the way they are to be used in life. The unit of work should 
involve a variety of direct sensory experiences. It should provide for 
free, informal association of the pupils. The experience should be 
directly satisfying or the anticipation of the outcome of the experience 
should be satisfying. There should be abundant opportunity to judge, 
to choose, and to evaluate. 

In planning learning units in the future, it will be necessary to analyze 
and to introduce the results of the learning studies in any given field. 
This should yield certain preferred procedures or ways of direct learning. 
For example, in the field of health, Williams, Atkinson, and Brace con- 
ducted an investigation of the comparative value of formal gymnastics 
and play, which revealed that the latter is superior. Before planning the 
instructional procedure in health one cannot escape the responsibility of 
considering the results of such a study. I am not able to say at this time 
that in the field of home economics we have a body of learning studies to 
draw upon. I feel certain, however, that eventually we will have to carry 
on experiments in learning for the purpose of finding out the most effective 
way of conducting home economics activities. 

A curriculum committee engaged in composing units of work in home 
economics should study several outstanding curricula, noting their merits 
and defects. A more intensive study of a half dozen selected units 
brings the committee a little closer to its specific problem. It is now 
ready to agree on a dozen or more definite qualities which it purposes to 
introduce into each unit of work. This statement of qualities serves 
as a guide to those who are working on units and later as a basis for 
criticism of those already prepared. The individual workers make most 
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rapid progress when they have several approved examples of teaching 
units before them for reference. 

Introducing Reviews. When a course of study is complete we must 
pause to give attention to an important psychological principle—that a 
habit is not permanently fixed unless it has been given a sufficient amount 
of practice. It is therefore necessary to select the elements in a course 
of study which are fundamental and to repeat them at appropriate 
intervals. There is no law which may conveniently be followed in this 
matter. For the present one needs to bear in mind the general fact that 
a habit is weakened unless it is exercised over a period of time. We 
should not be satisfied with courses of study which by neglect of pro- 
viding for practice result in from 25 to 50 per cent efficiency in learning. 
In practical curriculum-making the preparation of a review exercise 
presents the same problems as the composition of any teaching unit. 
The essentials are selected from one section of a course of study and are 
presented again a little differently. 

Formulating Tests. When the objectives of the course of study are 
stated clearly and specifically, it is possible to set up tests at intervals 
to determine whether the objectives have been achieved. There are 
always a few indispensable facts or skills which should be learned per- 
manently, just as one learns the multiplication table. It is a mastery of 
these essentials for which the student should be tested. It should be 
clear that the purpose of these tests is not to grade the pupil although 
this may be done incidentally. Primarily, these tests are part of the 
learning procedure. They are designed to discover whether the pupil 
has attained the goals of instruction. If a test reveals that he has not 
mastered an objective, he should have additional practice or corrective 
exercise. Ideally, the pupil should not continue with a new unit until 
he has mastered what has gone before. 

Conclusion. In this paper no attempt has been made to outline in 
exact detail a complete process of curriculum construction. Emphasis 
has been placed on those steps in the process which at the present time 
require special attention in the field of home economics. 

To recapitulate, it has been pointed out that home economics is 
destined to become one of the fundamental subjects in the training of 
cultivated men and women. The output of present courses of study 
shows an enormous advance over the early courses of study in cooking 
and sewing. ‘The inclusion of care of the house, child care, household 
finance, hospitality, and home economics for boys are especially signifi- 
cant. Students of home economics should give attention to the study 
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of the basic issues in home economics. At the present time the greatest 
progress in the selection and organization of the objectives of home eco- 
nomics could be made by a synthesis of the results of existing studies. The 
principal task now consists of composing, experimenting, and publishing 
many units of work, based on an understanding of the new conception 
of school activity. There is need to analyze and report the results of 
existing learning studies in the field of home economics. In the future, 
it will be necessary to carry on new investigations of learning in order to 
determine the most effective instructional procedures. We should not 
be satisfied with courses of study which by neglecting to introduce reviews 
at appropriate intervals, result in learning which is only from 25 to 
50 per cent efficient. There are always a few indispensable facts and 
skills which should be learned permanently. The course of study should 
include tests to discover whether these essentials have been mastered. 

At the end of ten years of intensive curriculum revision, it is encourag- 
ing to report that home economics has kept up with the advance made in 
other fields. In the long run, we should expect greater achievements in 
home economics because it embodied the basic principle of curriculum 
revision long before the traditional subjects. No one field can contribute 
more to the improvement of American living than home economics and 
we trust that it will make the best of this opportunity. 


OPEN FORUM 


The Use of Time in Home Economics Classes.' In these days 
when time is considered such an important factor of any enterprise, the 
problem of its use in home economics classes is becoming more and more 
insistent for two reasons. On the one hand teachers realize more fully 
the vast opportunities and important educational objectives to be 
achieved in this subject. On the other, school administrators every- 
where are asking for shorter periods for home economics classes. The 
limited study here briefly reported was made to help determine how the 
time is actually being used in such classes and whether the use made of 
the long periods justifies keeping them. 

The study was necessarily confined to fifteen schools, mostly public 
schools in Illinois and Indiana towns varying in population from 700 to 
3,000,000. Personal observations were made in forty-nine home eco- 
nomics classes taught by thirty teachers and including grades six to 
twelve. The subjects observed were foods, clothing, related art, related 
science, home management, and home nursing. The length of class 
period varied from twenty-four to ninety-nine minutes. 

After some experimentation, it was decided that the most objective 
method of study was for the visitor to tabulate as accurately as possible 
minutes spent by the class or by individuals on the activities observed. 
The data thus collected were then carded and classified. Since the real 
purpose was to determine what objectives were being attained, the classi- 
fication of the activities was according to these objectives. It was made 
by nineteen persons including a professor of general education, four home 
economics teacher trainers, and fourteen city supervisors of home 
economics. Calculations were then made to reduce the data to terms 
of pupil-minutes, that is, the number of minutes spent per pupil on the 
activities included in each division. The average results are shown in 
the accompanying table on page 578. 

It is encouraging to find that some time is being given to the newer 
and important objectives of developing personality and correct mind 
set. However, many classes observed were too entirely teacher domi- 
nated to allow for much of this development. 

1 Based on an unpublished masters thesis prepared by the author with Professor Beulah 
Coon in the department of home economics, University of Chicago, 1928. 
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The fact that over thirteen per cent of the total pupil-minutes were 
used for reflective thinking is interesting and no doubt is due to the 
earnest attempt of home economics leaders to stress its importance in 
the past few years. It would be expected that the activities which 
develop skills and habits and give knowledge or information would 
still be those to which most time was given. 

It seems a serious matter that unproductive use of time consumed half 
as many pupil-minutes as reflective thinking and almost five times as 
many as developing personality and correct mind set together. Unpro- 
ductive use of time included such items as “class dismissed early,” 
“waiting for equipment or teacher’s help,” “girls doing nothing.” In 
fact, this last accounted for 68 per cent of the unproductive use of time. 


Division of time in pupil-minutes among activities classified according to their main objective 


PERCENTAGE 
NUMBER OF OF TOTAL 


PUPIL-MINUTES 


Developing personality 128 
Developing correct mind set. 704 
Unproductive use of time 3,866 
Reflective thinking 7,349 
School mechanics and class routine 10,906 
Acquiring knowledge or information 12,944 
Developing skills and habits 18,029 


53,926 


Another important finding was in regard to school mechanics and class 
routine which holds third place in the total number of pupil-minutes 
used. An analysis of the activities classified under this heading shows 
that the four which were most time consuming were “mechanics of 
notebooks,” “getting out and putting away supplies,”’ “receiving direc- 
tions (from teacher),” and “washing dishes and cleaning up the labora- 
tory.” There is no doubt that some of these are necessary routine 
activities but when they take one fifth of the total class time, they 
present a problem needing serious consideration. 

A comparison was made of the use of time in short periods of sixty 
minutes or less and in longer periods of more than sixty minutes. As 
would be expected, in the shorter periods a larger proportion of the time 
went to unproductive use and class mechanics and routine, while in the 
longer period a greater proportion of time was used for developing skills 
and habits and acquiring information. The percentage of time used for 
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developing personality and correct mind set and for reflective thinking 
did not differ enough with the length of periods to be significant. 

Limited as this study is, its findings may serve to emphasize the need 
of analyzing the current practices as regards the use of time in home 
economics classes and of making conscious and systematic effort to use 
that time effectively. 


HESTER CHADDERDON, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Teaching Child Care In Hawaii. Since we now believe that 
education is teaching how to live effectively mentally, physically, and 
emotionally, we see the importance of the formation of right habits. 
To teach this, the third-year class in vocational homemaking in a Hawai- 
ian high school went with their instructor in search of a baby for their 
practice cottage, “the house on wheels,” which the Y. W. C. A. had 
kindly loaned to them for this purpose during the first term. 

Just around the corner they found Adelaide Craig, aged 10 months. 
Adelaide’s father is Anglo-Saxon and her mother Portguese. Perhaps 
you will better undertand our fascinating teaching problems if you learn 
that our classes are made up of girls representing Japanese, Chinese, 
Hawaiian, Portuguese, Korean, Filipino, and Anglo-Saxon races, together 
with various mixtures. The chief food varies from rice for the Oriental, 
or poi (pounded taro root) for the Hawaiian, to highly seasoned meats for 
the Portuguese. The girls had previously studied the hygiene of the 
home including the care of the baby’s room, disposal of waste, control of 
vermin, and care of food, so Adelaide’s school home was ready. 

The baby was given a physical examination before her new mothers 
took charge. One of the problems that they first recognized was to get 
more color into her cheeks by serving her proper food. Other problems 
soon appeared. Signs of a healthy baby were checked and studied. 
Attention was given to digestion, circulation, sleep, crying, bathing, 
exercise, clothing, fresh air, and sunlight. A daily routine chart was 
made. Keen interest was shown when Adelaide was weighed. Visits 
were made to the Castle Nursery School to see how the children were 
cared for there. Just before Christmas, a study of play equipment was 
in order; the girls made a set of blocks from odd pieces of lumber, and 
from an old wooden box obtained at a grocery store they made a toy 
wagon which they later decorated. Some of the girls had the pleasure 
of making garments for Adelaide. 

Soon the question arose, how does a baby learn to talk? The girls 
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were very much interested in learning how to encourage a baby to speak 
correctly—no small problem where a child hears Hawaiian, Japanese, 
Chinese, Portuguese, and English expressions all about her. 

For the second term, work in this class was devoted to the study of 
older children. During January and February the girls made a study of 
story telling, visiting the children’s library and the children’s department 
of several book stores. When they had learned a little about story telling 
they gathered a group of first-grade children about them and told stories. 
Both the girls and the children enjoyed this experience and the girls 
felt that their work had been very much worth while. 

For a time two Chinese-Hawaiian children of preschool age attended 
the class, Bobby, aged two and a half, and Elizabeth, aged three and a 
half. The girls studied their play habits, worked out a daily schedule 
for their physical care, and tried to teach the children the care of their 
own bodies, bathing, hair combing, brushing of teeth, and the rest. 

In correlation with this class, the girls worked on the clothing problems 
of children of the age of those they were taking care of and made the 
garments in the clothing classes. In their foods class they also began 
to learn how to choose and prepare food for little children. 

Epna J. Orr, 
Director of Home Economics, 
Territorial Normal School, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


A German Travelling Exhibit of Engineering in the Home. 
The Verein deutscher Ingenieure (Association of German Engineers), 
the largest technical organization in Germany, has arranged a travelling 
exhibit, ““Technik im Heim,”’ the object of which is to demonstrate to the 
general public the necessity and the possibility of a better organization 
of the household. 

The exhibition, which began its tour of German cities at Essen, the 
industrial center of western Germany, has been organized in cooperation 
with the following organizations: Reichsverband Deutscher Haus- 
frauenvereine (National Association of German Housewives Societies), 
Reichsverband landwirtschaftlicher Hausfrauenvereine (National As- 
sociation of Housewives Societies in Agricultural Districts), Reichskura- 
torium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit (National Economy Board), Reichsfor- 
schungsgesellschaft fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit im Bau-und Wohnungswesen 
(National Research Society for Economical House Building), Deutscher 
Normenausschuss (German Standards Committee), Reichsverein Volk- 
sernahrung (National Food Problems Society), Lette-Verein (The 
Lette Society). 
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The exhibition is instructive in the best sense of the word, comprising 
all branches of household engineering arranged in an organic manner. 
At the outset the visitor sees a graphic representation of the economic 
character and significance of the household, which is the fundamental 
element in the scheme of national economy, the center of the family, 
and the fountain head of the cultural achievements of the nation. In 
other clearly arranged sections of the exhibition the main functions and 
tasks of the household are dealt with, the disposition of the rooms, 
lighting, heating, cooking, food and its preservation, kitchen implements, 
complete kitchen equipment, laundry, cleaning, bathing, study, home 
work, recreation. 

In the arrangement of all these sections, repetition and accumulation, 
such as are commonly found in fairs, have been carefully and purposely 
avoided. Of each utensil, implement, and piece of machinery only a 
few characteristic types are shown. Explanatory descriptions and 
diagrammatic illustrations are given for each, likewise data concerning 
energy consumption and output, and details relating to its use and 
handling, so that the visitor is enabled not only to see the individual 
article but also to understand its construction, application, and method 
of working. 

The cooperation of leading specialists and organisations in this field 
affords a guarantee that the interests of both producers and consumers 
are being adequately taken care of and that the exhibition bears a 
perfectly neutral character. Engineers and housewives have joined 
hands to arrange an exhibition which must be considered as a perfect 
combination of scientific thoroughness and common sense. 

The travelling exhibition is not only a place of instruction for the house- 
wife: she is also advised as to the right way of spending her money and 
of making the best use of the household equipment; in short, she can 
learn how to save time, energy, and money and to increase the comfort 
of her home. 

The success of the Travelling Exhibition at Essen was extraordinarily 
great; and the appreciation, particularly on the part of the housewives, 
shows how highly the rationalisation of the household is valued in 
Germany. 

VEREIN DEUTSCHER INGENIEURE 
Berlin, Germany 


EDITORIAL 


Weighting in Silk. In the field of textiles few questions are more 
vexatious to the ordinary consumer than that of weighting in silk—how 
much a given piece contains, how it affects the qualities of the material 
for good or bad, how it is to be recognized, and how its presence should 
influence price. There are various complicating technical factors which 
make it difficult to answer any of these questions categorically. No 
uniform methods for testing the amount of weighting in a given fabric 
has yet been generally agreed on, and until this happens it is obviously 
impossible to state accurately and briefly what a given figure represents. 
Even when the amount of weighting has been determined, there are 
conflicting methods of stating it, going back to the fact that the 
original silk contains more or less gum which is removed before the 
weighting is applied. 

As regards the proportion of weighting which is desirable or legitimate, 
there is little or no definite information on which to base exact state- 
ments. Some manufacturers refuse to admit the advantage of any 
weighting and claim that even a small amount hastens the deterioration 
of the fabric. A small proportion is, however, often considered legitimate 
in drapery silks if not in dress goods. It appears to be an established 
fact that the construction of the fabric influences the quantity of weight- 
ing it can carry without serious loss of strength. The purpose for which 
the fabric is to be used may also be a factor in determining how much 
weighting is allowable. It is probable, also, that the nature of the 
material used as weighting (tin, lead, and certain water-soluble substances 
are the most common forms) may affect the amount that should be used 
in different types of fabric. 

Supposing that we had a commonly accepted method of determining 
the amount of weighting in silk and also one for expressing it, and that we 
knew what was the effect of a given amount of weighting on quality, the 
consumer would, unfortunately, not be at the end of his difficulties. 
There would remain the question of how he is to know what weighting 
there is in the silk he buys, and, even more puzzling, how much there is in 
ready-made silk garments. Weighting is a matter that cannot always be 
judged from appearances by the expert, much less by the layman. Ob- 
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viously, then, the consumer cannot tell whether he is or is not getting 
his money’s worth until somehow or other he can seealabeloran authentic 
statement of some kind when he buys silk by the yard or in a garment. 


Weighting and the Silk Industry. The consumer is by no means 
the only person troubled by this practice of putting weighting into silk. 
Several things have combined to bring it to the fore among manu- 
facturers, garment makers, retailers, laundrymen, dyers, and cleaners. 

One important element in the situation has been the rapidly increasing 
competition of the artificial fibers now known to the layman as rayon. 
Certain members of the silk industry have felt that the way to meet this 
competition was to put silk on the market at a price comparable to that 
of the rayon, and this has meant heavy adulteration. This, in turn, has 
tended to increase the difficulties of the other and perhaps more far- 
sighted silk manufacturers who believe that the hope of the silk industry 
lies in keeping up its standards as a material of distinct and superior 
qualities, worth a higher price than the artificial fibers. The garment- 
making industry meets its troubles when the heavily-weighted silks fail 
to give the expected service, and so do the so-called maintenance in- 
dustries, the laundrymen, dry cleaners, and dyers. Retailers, too, lose 
their prestige when customers find that yard goods or garments go to 
pieces before their time. This dissatisfaction naturally gives greater 
force to the protests of manufacturers of rival fibers against allowing a 
fabric that is half weighting to be sold as silk when one that contains a 
much smaller proportion of other fiber may not be so designated. 

All this caused the Silk Association of America, the national organiza- 
tion of silk manufacturers, some months ago to set up a list of maximum 
weightings which its members would allow in their products of different 
types. ‘These figures were printed on page 147 of the February JouRNAL. 
The idea was that once these standards were generally adopted in the 
industry, the Federal Trade Commission could be called on to help 
enforce them. These standards, however, did not meet with general 
approval within the industry. Consequently, a technical committee 
was appointed to study the effect of various degrees of weighting on the 
qualities of different fabrics, and pending its report another list of 
maximum weightings has been adopted. In this, the percentages allowed 
are higher than those originally proposed, being 60 per cent for crépes 
and satins, 55 per cent for crépe-de-chines, 30 per cent for georgettes, 
10 per cent for chiffons, and 40 per cent for fabrics for printing. 

This decision of the Association was not accepted willingly by all of the 
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signers of the original agreement, the vote standing 27 to 17. According 
to the account printed in Women’s Wear Daily for June 7, it was vigor- 
ously protested by Charles Cheney, president of Cheney Brothers, whose 
firm has from the first advocated no or very low weighting and adequate 
protection for those who wish to manufacture and purchase pure silk. 
Some justified their acceptance of the higher standards as necessary in 
order to hold members of the Association in line and present a united 
front before such bodies as the Federal Trade Commission. The stand 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Association as expressed by Mr. 
Channing E. Sweitzer, managing director, is worth noting. He is 
reported as saying that his association regretfully submitted to the 
decision of the majority of the factors in the silk industry but “will 
more strongly than ever urge its membership to require that the specific 
amount of weighting be indicated on invoices covering all silk merchan- 
dise.”” This is encouraging to consumers for two reasons. It means 
that retailers can quote the stand of their association in requiring such a 
statement when they make their purchases. It also means that the 
association has accepted the principle that the giving of such information 
is both necessary and practicable—a long step toward making it available 
to consumers as well as dealers. 


Progress Toward Standardization and Labelling in Weighted 
Silks. Action taken by the American Home Economics Association 
on weighting in silk was described on pages 356 and 357 of the May 
JourNAL. Quotation is there made from a letter which was sent by the 
executive secretary to manufacturers, trade associations, chain stores, 
and others, and in which she, as representative of consumers and their 
interests, asked their opinion regarding the practical importance of the 
difficulty and the feasibility of overcoming it. The replies were more 
encouraging than was expected. While some firms and organizations 
preferred to await the report of the technical committee of the Silk 
Association of America before committing themselves, and a few took 
the attitude that the whole question was too technical for consumers to 
understand, a gratifying number expressed approval of the efforts of the 
American Home Economics Association and willingness to join with it 
in an attempt to standardize methods of testing silk for weighting and to 
devise some means of informing the consumer as to the weighting in 
goods or garments purchased. Consequently on June 8 the committee 
on commercial standardization and simplification sent a formal request 
to the American Standards Association asking that it call a conference of 
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those concerned. The situation which justifiis the request is thus 
described in their letter: 


At present the homemaker is in a helpless position when attempting to choose 
silk. Often the fabric, which she selects by the necessarily superficial methods 
available to her, is of little value. She may find that, even before the garment is 
made, the material is breaking because of the excess weighting it contains. We 
understand that some merchants, at regular intervals, check their silk yard goods by 
a tearing test and immediately advertise special sales of any material showing 
deterioration. The consumer is of course unaware of this weakening when she buys 
those fabrics. 

Dissatisfaction due to this situation is not confined to consumers but is evidenced 
by numerous controversies among and between trades as to what should be done 
about silk weighting. Complaints have recently been presented to the Federal 
Trade Commission and the National Better Business Bureau by groups interested. 
The Silk Association of America has proposed a program which sets up the maximum 
amounts of weighting to be permitted in various kinds of fabrics. This has been 
accepted by some trade groups and strongly opposed by others. As a result of 
this opposition, it seems that the maximum weighting, as it was first proposed, may 
be increased, although in our opinion as consumers, the amounts first suggested 
were as much as should be used. If maximums for weighting were accepted by the 
trade, the tendency would be for all silk to be given the maximum weighting and the 
consumer who desires pure silk or silk with less weighting would find great difficulty 
in obtaining it. 

We believe, therefore, that the program of the Silk Association of America does 
not promise relief but would result in lowering rather than raising the quality of 
silk. We also believe that a matter of this kind cannot wisely be left to a single 
group with a basic commercial interest nor should its control be regulated alone by 
a governmental body. Such regulation is necessarily slow and the methods of 
procedure and functioning more formal and inflexible than is desirable. We believe 
it would be more satisfactory to have all groups concerned, under the auspices of the 
American Standards Association, agree upon desirable practices and methods of 
giving reliable information concerning silk fabrics to the consumer. Up to the 
present time, the consumers’ point of view has not been sought nor given considera- 
tion by those attempting to find a solution for the problems involved. 

It should be noticed that we are not asking that grades or classes of this mer- 
chandise be set up but are requesting for the homemaker the opportunity to have 
specific information as to the amount of weighting contained in the silk fabrics 
which she may buy. It should be noticed that there is at present hopeless confu- 
sion concerning the methods to be used in determining weighting and in expressing 
the amount present. Such problems as these must be solved before any satisfactory 
practices can be established in the trade or any useful information can be given 
to the consumer. 


In accordance with this request, the American Standards Association 
on July 16 sent out a call for such a conference to be held in New York on 
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July 25. The results of the conference will be reported later. Mean- 
while, it can be said that the advance notices in the press showed a 
decided general interest. 


Home Economics in Hawaii. In connection with the account of 
home economics in the public schools of Hawaii which Mrs. Edwards and 
Miss Orr give this month, readers will be interested to know that the 
Hawaii Home Economics Association is a flourishing organization formed 
in February, 1929. Miss Miriam Jackson of Honolulu, chairman of its 
publicity committee, is also to serve as newsgatherer for the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics, so that hereafter we shall hope to be kept in 
closer touch with professional developments there, not only in the 
schools but in the University and the business world. 


Institutional Kitchens in England. Readers of Miss Reynard’s 
article, “Home Economics in Great Britain” in the JouRNAL for Novem- 
ber, 1928, will remember that in England institutional administration 
presents some of the most promising openings for women with advanced 
training in what we here call home economics. In the present issue we 
have the pleasure of presenting a case in point, that described by Miss 


Whitaker and Miss Lochhead on pages 566 to 569, and believe that their 
paper will be welcomed both as an interesting solution of a typical 
problem in institutional kitchen arrangement and as a reflection of the 
kind of work now being done by our colleagues in Great Britain. 

As the article indicates, Miss Whitaker, who is the principal of the 
Gloucestershire Training College for Domestic Science, and her associate, 
Miss Lochhead, are called in as expert advisers by other institutions 
which need help in planning efficient kitchens. For example, they have 
recently accomplished the rather difficult task of remodelling the old 
and very inconvenient kitchen of a mental hospital into one where 
materials and workers move smoothly along from larder to dining room 
and thence to the scullery. ; 

In generalizing on their experience they say, 


Commercial kitchens are often too small, so that no worker can achieve her 
maximum output. On the other hand some architects, wishing to provide suffi- 
cient accommodation and failing to realise that it is possible and desirable to dis- 
cover the correct ratio of floor space to worker and output, have made their kitchens 
unduly large, thereby demanding from the worker unnecessary movement and fatigue. 

Relation to dining and service rooms is, of course, very important, and the need 
for freedom and ease of access is frequently overlooked. Service rooms; scullery or 
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steam room; milk, meat, and vegetable larder; dry store; tradesmen’s delivery door; 
adequate refrigerating accommodation, all in correct relation to one another, can 
usually be obtained if the architect realises their importance. 


Some of the terms they use may not be those which we commonly employ, 
but the main point, that architects often do not know or try to learn the 
requirements of a well-planned kitchen, is, alas! quite familiar on this 
side of the Atlantic. In institutional planning the situation with us 
seems to be improving, though not yet ideal, especially in smaller, ‘made 
over” establishments. We imagine that in both countries advance will 
be speeded by the coming together of specially trained women and 
progressive architects. Readers will remember that such a cause for 
hope was brought out in relation to private houses by Miss Kneeland 
in her article in last month’s issue. 


Home Economics at the University of Alabama. Among the 
events of the home economics year was the dedication, on April 17, of 
Doster Hall, the new home economics building at Alabama University. 
As is shown by this month’s frontispiece, it is a handsome building of 
brick and stone in the colonial style, harmonizing with Tutwiler Hall, 
the girls’ dormitory that appears at the left, and with the plans for the 
gymnasium which is soon to be built. This group of university buildings, 
together with the adjacent sorority houses and the women’s athletic 
field, completes the scheme of a special campus for women students as an 
integral part of the university grounds. 

The building just dedicated is appropriately named for Dean James 
Jarvis Doster, an Alabamian who has always been closely associated with 
education in that state and who, during his twenty years or more of service 
as the dean of the college of education of the University, has actively 
furthered the development of opportunities for women students. 

Indicative of the interest felt throughout the state in that development, 
and in the particular work for which this building is intended, was the 
fact that the State Federation of Women’s Clubs held a meeting on the 
campus at the time of the dedication and included the dedicatory 
exercises as part of its program. Yet wider interest was reflected by the 
two speakers, President John Clayton Fant of Mississippi State College 
for Women, choosing as his theme “The Education of Women in the 
South,” and Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics, representing the special purposes of the building in 
her discussion of “The Place of Home Economics in Education.” 
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Although primarily planned to house the work in home economics, 
that in music and art also finds its place there—a combination which, as 
Dr. Stanley pointed out in her address, accords well with our present 
idea of the place of the fine arts in the home and the importance of 
emphasizing them as well as the sciences and practical skills in the prepa- 
ration for homemaking and family life. A happy illustration of the 
effect of this combination was seen in the exhibit of valuable antique 
furniture which was held in connection with the dedication and in the 
plan to furnish one of the living rooms of Doster Hall with carefully 
chosen articles of known history which will help to keep in true re- 
membrance the things and the customs of pre-war days in the South. 
A feature of the exhibit in which visitors took great delight was a spinning 
wheel actually being worked by an old mammy from Tuscaloosa. To 
Alabamians this had even deeper interest because Mrs. McCorvey, who 
arranged for it, is a sister of Julia Tutwiler, a woman revered throughout 
the state for her leadership in establishing normal school education, in 
making education available to women as well as men, in prison reform, 
and in other forms of social service. 

Home economists will be particularly interested in the arrangements 
made for different kinds of work in the new building. The entire fourth 
floor is devoted to textiles, related art, and art, and includes a complete 
textile-testing laboratory. Next below, on the third floor, is the space 
for the work in foods and in household equipment, the latter with a 
laboratory planned by Eloise Davison. On the ground floor is a cafeteria 
to be used for demonstrations by classes in cafeteria management. The 
building also includes a small auditorium and an exhibit room which will 
be at the service of all the departments in the building, and which 
includes a collection of all textiles made in Alabama. Especial pains 
have been taken to provide adequate exhibit cases. 

Even this brief description makes it evident that Doster Hall is a 
landmark of educational progress and one for which home economists 
extend congratulations to President Denny and to Agnes Ellen Harris, 
who combines the positions of dean of women and head of the home 
economics department at the University of Alabama. 


Extension WorkandFarm Homes. Tworecent studies, undertaken 
primarily to aid in shaping extension work with farm women, have wider 
interest because of the picture they give of the way in which the extension 
service is influencing rural homes. One is reported by M. C. Wilson in 
Extension Service Circular No. 101 of the United States Department of 
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Agriculture, and the other in a mimeographed paper from the extension 
service of the University of Illinois. 

The Department of Agriculture report is based on visits paid to 10,421 
farm homes in 15 states in an attempt to judge the effectiveness of 
various methods of extension teaching for interesting and influencing 
farm women, the number of better home practices adopted being used 
as the criterion. In general, the data show that in the areas studied one 
home out of three has been influenced by extension work to adopt better 
practices. In a given area, twice as many village as farm women are 
frequently reached; in one limited section of the study, half the homes in a 
village reported such improvements. Demonstrations of methods, given 
either by extension workers or by specially trained local leaders, appear 
to be responsible for half the cases of improved practice. The influence 
of the work seemed to be little affected by form of land tenure, character 
of roads, or distance from the extension headquarters or by the age of the 
housewife, but the size of the farm, the education of the housewife, her 
participation in extension activities, and her contact with the extension 
workers were factors clearly associated with her adoption of better home 
practices. Among the conclusions drawn is that more effort should be 
made to reach farm women outside the organized groups, and a news 
service, circular letters, home visits, and general meetings are suggested 
as means to this end. 

The Illinois report, to which Kathryn Van Aken Burns writes the 
foreword, is entitled ‘Development of the Farm Home,” and the facts 
it presents were assembled for a committee to study the subject. It is in 
effect a survey of the help which the home economics extension service 
of the University of Illinois offers to farm homemakers through the 
county farm bureaus. The importance of the contribution of the farm 
home and of the homemaker’s share in that contribution is impressively 
shown. The programs of the various specialists offer reliable and up-to- 
date information in home economics as it touches the relation of the farm 
home to agricultural adjustment and emphasize the relationship of 
health, of child care and training, of food and nutrition, of clothing, of 
home management, and of home equipment to the well-being of the 
farm home. 


Canning Foods for Safety. In the midst of much newspaper dis- 
cussion regarding botulism caused by eating canned foods, the accom- 
panying press release seems worth quoting. 
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Research and practical experience have demonstrated, says Dr. A. F. Woods, 
Director of Scientific Work, U. S. Department of Agriculture, that non-acid food 
products, like asparagus, beans, corn, peas, beets, spinach, fish, and meats, except 
when adequately cured or adequately acidified, can not be safely canned by processing 
in boiling water, but must be sterilized under pressure with approved time and 


temperature. 
Pressure cookers are now standard equipment and are readily available at small 


cost. The department does not recommend any particular make, although atten- 
tion is called to the importance of having the pressure kettle equipped with ther- 


mometer and pressure gauge for proper control. 
“There is now no excuse ” says Dr. Woods, “for continuing to take risks involved 


in canning non-acid foods without adequate pressure cooking or curing or acidifica- 
tion. All recommendations by the Department of Agriculture will hereafter make 
this clear and emphatic.” 


A Librarian’s Budget. The American Library Association has for 
some time been actively concerned about the pay and consequent stand- 
ards of living of its members and has had a committee at work investi- 
gating such points as salaries, insurance, and annuities. At the annual 
meeting held in Washington in May the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Charles H. Compton, assistant librarian of the Public Library, St. 
Louis, submitted a report which recommended the establishment of a 
statistical bureau for the compiling and publishing of statistical studies in 
personnel and other problems of library administration. That the salary 
question was likely to come to the fore in the studies of the proposed 
bureau seems apparent fom the fact that the section of the report selected 
for advance release to the newspapers gave the findings of a preliminary 
study of this kind made by the committee. It shows the average budgets 
of library assistants, a group of young women of similar social status 
to home economists, and hence will be of interest to readers of the 
JOURNAL. 


The typical library assistant is a woman with two years of college, professional 
library training, and after eight years of library experience is receiving $1,597 a 
year which in prewar prices is equal to $934. These figures are based upon replies to 
a questionnaire from 685 library assistants in 98 public, university and college libraries 
in the United States. Of the 685 there are 327 college graduates and 339 library 
school graduates. The average budget of this typical library assistant is: board 
and room, $654; clothing, $281; laundry and dry cleaning, $42; health, $45; carfare, 
$52; recreation, including vacation, $96; books, magazines, theatre and music, $47; 
benevolences, $55; saving, $186; life and accident insurance, $59; all other, $127. 
The individual items amount to $1,644, slightly more than the average salary, 
but this is accounted for by the fact that 141 have an average income of $324 in 


addition to salary. 
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China Child Welfare. Friends of China and child welfare have 
been glad to know that the Association for the Welfare of the Children 
of China has been reorganized and incorporated under this name in 
New York. It is backed by men and women prominent in social, 
religious, and educational work both here and in China. It might be 
informally described as the American end of the National Child Welfare 
Association of China which was organized in 1928 in Shanghai with 
Hon. H. H. Kung, minister of industries and commerce, as chairman, 
and with distinguished Chinese and American residents in China on its 
board. At the request of the Chinese government, special attention 
has been given to the relief of famine children; much general work of this 
kind has been done and the Association has assumed the full responsibility 
for the care and training of 433 homeless orphans, requiring $1100 a 
month of $13,200 a year for their physical maintenance alone. A child 
welfare center has been established in Nanking along the lines familiar 
in this country and others are hoped for. Assistance is also given to 
carefully selected welfare homes. A scholarship is greatly needed for 
training a Chinese child welfare expert. 

Both the Chinese and the American organizations are alive to the 
enormous possibilities of China and the corresponding importance of the 
welfare and training of the children who will soon direct those pos- 
sibilities. The reasons for the American organization and its relations 
to the Chinese one are officially stated as follows: 


Scattered, sporadic efforts would have little significance or value. America’s help 
must be nation-wide, prompt and generous, if a critical situation is adequately to 
be met. To accomplish this, China Child Welfare Inc. has been organized and in- 
corporated, with headquarters in New York. By the terms of its incorporation it 
is a “distinctly non-denominational organization, existing primarily to assist the 
National Child Welfare Association of China in carrying out a far-reaching program 
of practical Christianity based on the Golden Rule.” 

The relationship between the two Associations as here defined is significant. 
The day of tutelage and direction by Western organizations in China is past. The 
day of co-operative effort ishere. There is full agreement on the program of work 
to be carried out in China. The administration of that program is entirely com- 
mitted to the National Child Welfare Association of China. This makes for both 
economy and efficiency. 


The headquarters of China Child Welfare Inc., is 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Correction. It being never too late to mend, the JouRNAL or HoME 
Economics calls the attention of its readers to a mistake made inad- 
vertently a year ago this month: 


In the JourNnat for August, 1928, on page 577 Florida State College is described 
in a table of figures (table 1) as having low, medium, and high board and room. 
On page 578 this statement is made, “The figure in table 1 is for the dormitory.” 
This last statement makes the figures in table 1 erroneous, for there is only one 
charge for board and room in the dormitory, namely, $200. 


News Notes. During the summer when schools are closed, colleges 
open only for special work, and local associations for the most part 
inactive, news in home economics is at a low ebb. Consequently, the 
JourRNAL OF Home Economics does not ask its newsgatherers to collect 
news items in July and August and does not print any in the September 
and October issues. Those in the present issue will thus be the last to 
appear until November. 


News from Boston. Details of the successful twenty-second 
annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association will 
appear in the October JouRNAL OF Home Economics and Bulletin. 


Meanwhile, the following salient facts are inserted as this issue goes 
through the press for the benefit of the unfortunates who were not in 
Boston July 1 to 5: Attendance, 1300. Weather cool and pleasant. 
Loca] arrangements exceptionally good. Program as given in May 
Bulletin carried through with no major and very few minor hitches. 
Business smoothly and successfully accomplished. Next year’s budget 
balanced with a comfortable surplus to be assigned by the executive 
committee next autumn. Plans for reorganization progressing well, 
with good prospect for final action next year. Program of work for 
the coming year to be based on a tentative reallignment of sections and 
committees. Officers all reelected except that vice-president whose term 
expired at this time and in whose place Mrs. Kate Kinyon of Denver 
was chosen. Denver, Colorado selected as the place of the 1930 meet- 
ing, to be held during the week of June 23. In short, “a good time 
was had by all.” 


RESEARCH 


THE INFLUENCE OF HEAT UPON WATER ABSORPTION OF 
CERTAIN DRIED FRUITS 


HELEN B. THOMPSON and GLADYS C. BURK 
University of California at Los Angeles 


In a study of the moisture content of dried vegetables, Knapp (1) 
reported that, in general, dried vegetables retain only one-tenth of their 
original weight and that in cooking they absorb considerably less water 
than the amount lost in drying. 

Since the cooking properties of dried fruits depend upon the absorption 
of a large part of the water lost in the previous desiccation, it was thought 
that a study of the conditions which promote such absorption would be of 
use in helping to determine suitable methods of preparing these fruits for 
the table. Apples, apricots, figs, and prunes were used in this investiga- 
tion. The apples were pared, cut into slices one-fourth inch in thickness, 
and dried for 48 hours at room temperature before testing for water absorp- 
tion. In each test 5 grams of the dried apples were used. The other 
fruits were obtained dried and were used without washing or cutting, 
individual fruits of figs and prunes and halves of apricots being selected 
of as nearly uniform weight as possible for each series of tests. The 
figs were unpressed and both these and the prunes were package fruits 
sold for eating either raw or cooked. For this reason it was assumed 
that these two fruits were clean and washing was omitted for the apricots 
in order to use the same method with all materials tested. 

Tests with seven different temperatures were made for each fruit. 
Samples of each fruit and 200 cc. of distilled water were placed in each of 
seven beakers. Beaker No. I was kept at room temperature, 24° to 25°C. 
No. II was put into a hot water bath, its contents brought to a tempera- 
ture of 35°C. and kept at this temperature for ten minutes. By the same 
method No. III was heated to and kept for 10 minutes at 45°C., No. 
IV, at 60°C., No. V, at 80°C., and No. VI, at 90°C. No. VII was brought 
to the boiling point and then removed from the fire. After this pre- 
liminary heating, all samples of fruit were allowed to soak in the water in 
the beakers for two and one-half hours. Each piece of fruit was then 
removed from the water, drained, and wiped carefully with soft paper, 
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after which it was weighed, put back into the beaker, and cooked in the 
water in which it had been soaked. : 

In each case the beakers in which the. {cuit was cooked were placed on 
individual electric heaters before the current was turned,on. The total 
time of cooking included the time from the turning of the switch until the 
fruit had boiled sufficiently to be easily pierced with a fork. The heaters 
have been tested repeatedly and found tocome to full heat in from 8 to8.25 
minutes. With pyrex beakers of uniform weight containing 200 cc. of 
water, the average time till boiling began was from 11 to 11.25 minutes 


TABLE 1 
Average water absorption and condition of apples dried 48 hours and heated for different 
lengths of time 
cORBED DURING 
~ 
TOTAL | oF REMARKS ON CONDITION OF 
After BonL.- COOKED FRUIT 
< a. Quan- | Pro- 
soak- tity | portion 
ing 
<. grams | grams | grams | per cent| minutes | minutes 
I 25 5 9.37) 4.37 | 87.5) 19.25 | 8.0 | Soft, mushy appearance; 
watery 
Il 35 5 9.57) 4.57 | 91.5) 19.0 8.0 | Somewhat broken; fairly well 
done 
III 45 5 | 10.26) 5.26 | 105.2) 18.0 7.0 | Shape well retained; fairly 
well done 
IV et) 5 | 11.35) 6.36 | 127.2} 17.25 | 6.0 | Tough outside coating 
V 80 5 | 11.74) 6.74 | 134.7; 15.25 | 4.0 | Shriveled appearance; slighty 
discolored 
VI 90 5 | 12.29) 7.29 | 145.8) 13.5 2.5 | Brown, unappetizing appear- 
ance 


VII; 100 5 | 12.94) 7.94 | 158.8) 13.0 2.0 | Well done; smooth texture 
* All samples floated before boiling. 


for the apples which floated and from 11.75 to 12.50 minutes for the other 
fruits, all of which were heavy enough to displace water and so make the 
depth of liquid to be heated a little greater. The contents of the beakers 
were stirred with a thermometer several times while heating, the boiling 
temperature being read in each case. When done, the samples of fruit 
were removed from the liquid, cut open, and examined for texture and 
tasted for flavor and general palatability. 

Triplicate samples were run for each series of tests and all individual 
tests were repeated several times with different sets of samples. Tests in 
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which wide variations were shown in the weights obtained after soaking 
were excluded in making up tl averages. The average weights for each 
satisfactory set of tests, before ind after soaking, together with the total 
weight and preportion of water absorbed and with observations on the 
quality of the cooked fruits are shown in the accompanying tables. 
Except for the prunes kept at 35°C., the water absorption during soak- 
ing appears to increase as the initial temperature of the water increases. 
The weight of the water absorbed at all temperatures was greater for 
apples and apricots than for either of the other fruits tested. This might 


TABLE 2 
Average water absorption and condition of apricots, purchased dried, and heated for different 
lengths of time 
SOAKING 
After cooxinc| COOKED FRUIT 
23 Pro- Inc* 
5 ing 


c. grams | grams | grams | per cent| minutes | minules 
I 25 | 10.05) 17.12} 7.07} 70.3} 23.0 | 11.0 | Wrinkled; soft but raw in 
taste 

II 35 | 10.25) 17.95} 7.70) 74.3} 19.75 | 7.5 | Wrinkled; rather raw in taste 
Ill 45 | 10.17) 18.3 | 8.13) 80.0) 19.25 7.0 | Skin tough; inside done 

IV 60 | 10.16) 19.05} 8.89) 86.8) 17.25 | 5.0 | Skin fairly soft; inside very 
soft 

V 80 | 10.11) 19.9 | 9.79) 96.8) 16.0 4.0 | Tender; good flavor and ap- 
pearance 

VI 90 | 10.05) 20.15) 10.10) 105.5) 15.25 | 3.25 | Tender; good flavor; jelly- 
like 

VIL} 100 | 10.22) 21.49] 11.27) 110.2) 15.25 | 3.0 | Well done; good flavor but 
pale color 


* Samples floated after boiling began. 


be expected since the apples were entirely pared and the apricots were 
protected by peel on one side only, whereas the figs and prunes had 
unbroken skin. Moreover, the apples were used in smaller pieces than 
were the other fruits, and hence had a relatively greater surface in 
contact with the water, and in the case of both apples and apricots it was 
difficult to drain and wipe the water thoroughly from the surface. From 
the figures shown, it would seem that medium and high initial tempera- 
tures insure better water absorption by all of these fruits than do lower 
ones. 
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In the case of the prunes there was a little less material extracted by 
the water than for the other fruits, and, for this reason, the cooked 
prunes were weighed before they were cut open for examination. How- 
ever, since some material had been lost, the figures for these weights are 
approximations only. 

The apples treated in different ways varied more in quality than did the 
other fruits, Nos. IV, V, and VI all being poor. No. VII, which was 
cooked for a slightly shorter time than the others, was superior in texture 
and flavor. In the case of apricots, the fruit subjected to the higher 


TABLE 3 
Average water absorplion and condition of figs, purchased dried but not pressed, heated for 
different lengths of time 
WEIGHT OF WATER AB- 
| SORBED 


TOTAL TOTAL 
After TIME OF | TIME OF 


24 COOKING | BOILING 
on | | | 
y soak- tity portion 


REMARKS ON CONDITION OF 
COOKED FRUIT 


REFERENCE NUMBER 
TEMPERATURE OF WATER 
IN PRELIMINARY HEAT- 


c. grams | grams | grams | per cent| minutes | minutes 
I 25 | 10.0 | 13.80} 3.8 | 38.0 | 28.00 | 16.0] Good inside texture; skin 
peeling; watery 


II 35 | 10.12) 14.74) 4.62 | 45.7 | 24.75 | 13.0 | Tender; watery in consistency 

Ill 45 | 10.5 | 15.48) 4.98 | 47.4 | 24.0 12.0 | Wrinkled; somewhat raw in 
taste 

IV 60 | 10.18) 15.21) 5.03 | 49.5 | 23.5 11.5 | Wrinkled; cut easily; tasted 
done 

Vv 80 | 10.19) 16.07} 5.88 | 57.7 | 23.0 11.0 | Skin smooth; tender; inside 
well done 

VI 90 | 10.28) 16.60) 6.32 | 61.5 | 21.25 9.0 | Well done; jelly-like 


VII; 100 | 10.47 5.05 7.59 | 72.6 | 19.25 7.0 | Well done; good flavor and 
consistency 


initial temperatures before soaking required shorter cooking and resulted 
in a more desirable product. In the case of figs, Nos. VI and VII were 
superior to the others and required less cooking, though Nos. IV and V 
were tender and of good flavor. In the case of prunes, Nos. V, VI and 
VII were of excellent quality, while those subjected to less preliminary 
heating were less satisfactory, either in palatability or in physical con- 
sistency. In weighing the prunes after cooking it was found that water 
absorption increased considerably during the cooking process in all the 
samples except those soaked at initial temperatures of 25° and 35°C., 
which showed a smaller absorption of water than those soaked in water 
at initial temperatures of 60°, 80°, and 90°C. The final weight for No. 
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VII, which is low in comparison with the weight before cooking, is 
explained by the fact that more material had escaped into the surround- 
ing liquid than in other cases. On the whole, the prunes soaked at the 
highest temperatures were in the best condition and most satisfactory for 
eating. ‘The time required for cooking varied, being less for the samples 
raised to the higher temperature preliminary to the soaking process. 

That a somewhat longer period of soaking may promote water absorp- 
tion in the large, whole fruits appeared from a separate series of tests with 


TABLE 4 


Average water absorption and condition of prunes, purchased dried and heated for different 
lengths of time 


D 
D 


WATER 
ABSORBED 
DURING 
SOAKING 


OF WATER 


REMARKS ON CONDITION OF 
COOKED FRUIT 


DURING SOAKING AN 


IN PRELIMINARY HEAT- 
COOKING 


ING 
COOKING 


REFERENCE NUMBER 
TEMPERATURE 

AVERAGE WEIGHT AFTER 
TOTAL WATER ABSORBE 


After 24 hours 
soaking 


* | TOTAL TIME OF COOKING 


* | TOTAL TIME OF BOILING 


» 


Seed sticky; rather 
watery in texture; fair 
flavor 

Seed sticky; rather solid 
pulp; good flavor 

Similar to II 

Seed clean; flesh soft and 
rather broken 

Seed clean; tender 
throughout; good 
flavor 

Seed clean; soft; juicy; 
good flavor 

Seed clean; tender; jelly- 
like; good flavor; 
broken 


on 


figs, not included in the averages shown. In these the individual fruits 
ranged from 14 to 16 grams in weight, the soaking period was three 
and one-half hours, and the water absorption varied from 42.3 per cent 
for a test where the preliminary heating was to 25°C. to 79.5 per cent 
with 100°C. No other differences were observable except that the time 
required for cooking was from one to three minutes less than in corre- 
sponding tests with a soaking period of two and one-half hours. 

Knapp (1) stated that the usual recommendation to soak dried vege- 


I 

II 35 |10.28)12.23) 2.0 |19.4/12.57) 22.3 |26.00)14.25 
Ill 45 /10.37)12.60) 2.23/21.614.37) 38.6 |24.0012.0 
IV 60 |10.78/13.76) 43.2 |21.00) 8.5 
V 80 |10.63)14.68) 4.05)38.1/16.09) 51.3 |20.35) 8.0 
VI 90 |10.21/14.48) 4.27/41.8/17.58) 71.2 |19.00) 7.0 
VII; 100 53.8 |18.25) 6.0 
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tables previous to cooking was unnecessary because, when boiling water 
is poured over the dried product and it is cooked at once, prolongation 
of the time of cooking is not enough to be of importance. From the 
present study it would seem that long soaking in cold water is not an aid 
in the cooking of any of the dried fruits tested. Heating the water in 
which the fruit is immersed to a temperature of from 80° to 90°C., or 
even to the boiling point, and allowing the fruit to stand a short time 
resulted in a maximum water absorption which favored a short cooking 
period and gave a product superior from the standpoints of palatability 
and general physical consistency. 

Household practice will seldom permit the use of distilled water. If 
hard water is used, a slightly longer time may be needed for cooking the 
fruit, although it is possible that the differences in cooking properties of 
fruits may depend largely on the histological constitution, as was noted 
by D’Ippolito (2) in regard to vegetables. 

In this study no attempt was made to take into account certain factors 
of practical importance in the preparation foods. Thus, little attention 
was paid to washing the fruit before use; nevertheless, the work suggests 
that warm water may be used to advantage, both for cleaning and to 
promote the swelling process. For sanitary reasons it may be desirable 
to boil such food materials for longer periods than those here indicated, 
the latter being merely those required to produce a good edible quality in 
fruit which has previously been heated and soaked as indicated. As 
regards vitamin content, which is known to be low in any dried fruit, 
such small amounts of the several vitamins as may be present will be 
conserved by the method of cooking suggested by the results of this 
study. 

Conclusions. The chief practical conclusions to be drawn from these 
tests with dried apples, apricots, figs, and prunes are: 

1. Long soaking in cold water did not improve the cooking qualities of 
the fruits. 

2. Soaking for a short time in hot water promoted water absorption in 
these fruits. 

3. Soaking in water heated to a temperature of 80°C. resulted in 
maximum water absorption by the fruits and shortened the time required 
for cooking. 
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THERMAL EFFICIENCIES OF ALUMINUM SAUCEPANS* 


CATHERINE LANDRETH AND MRS. R. O. HUTCHINSON 
Department of Home Economics, State College of Washington, Pullman 


The study of the thermal efficiencies of aluminum saucepans here 
reported was largely actuated by the inquiries of homemakers concerning 
the relative merits of the heavy, so-called waterless, aluminum ware 
and the lighter weight aluminum utensils. As the heavy utensils cost 
approximately three times as much as well-constructed light weight 
utensils, it is a matter of practical importance to know whether the high 
original outlay for the heavy ware is compensated for by the saving in 
fuel and food bills claimed by the manufacturer. 

The determination of the relative merits of the different types of 
aluminum kettles on the market was based on rate of heating; retention 
of heat, both on and off the stove; proportion of water evaporated during 
cooking processes; durability; and cost. 

The tests were carried out on an electric stove with five well-con- 
structed aluminum kettles made by widely known and advertised 
companies, and representative of those used in the ordinary American 
home. They had approximately the same capacity and diameter at the 
base, but were of different weights and costs. Their characteristics are 
shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Characteristics of kettles used in experiments 
KETTLE WEIGHT CAPACITY cost 
grams mm. mm. 
A 364.3 1828.7 14.47 1.5 $1.38 
B 397.8 2609 .2 18.03 1.0 1.35 
Cc 570 2076 17.78 1.75 2.50 
D 959.4 2039 14.47 4.25 7.00 
E 963 2255 18.28 3.5 7.35 


Kettles A, B, and C represent types of lighter weight aluminum kettles 
carried by retail hardware stores, while D and E are typical of the 
heavier ware usually sold in complete sets direct to the housewife by the 
manufacturer’s salesmen. 

The first experiment was designed to test rate of heating, heat reten- 
tion, and percentage of evaporation from the kettles by finding: 

1. The rate at which a known weight of water heated to boiling point 
in each kettle with switch at high. 


* Published with the approval of the director of the Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station as Scientific Paper No. 158, State College of Washington, Pullman. 
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2. The temperature maintained in the water after the boiling point was 
reached and with the switch turned respectively to high, medium, low, 
and off, for twenty minutes. 

3. The rate of fall of temperature of water in the kettles with the switch 
turned to off after each test. 

4. The loss in weight of water in each kettle at the end of each test. 

The tests were caried out on a Hotpoint stove, using a 1000 Watt, 
6.75 inch (14.605 mm.) closed unit, operating at a 110 voltage, 60 cycle 
current. As the experiments were conducted on different days and at 
different times during the day, the voltage and kilowatt hour con- 
sumption of the circuit were recorded during the day. Changes in both 
were considered within the limits of experimental error, the voltage 
varying by approximately 2.5 per cent and the kilowatt hour consumption 

TABLE 2 


Time and temperature found in heating 1000 cc. of water to boiling point (97.8°C. for altitude 
of laboratory) on an electric stove with switch on high, using kettles of different thicknesses 


TEMPERATURE 
TIME 
Kettle A Kettle B Kettle C Kettle D Kettle E 
5 27 28 28 30 27 
10 55 57 63 66 54 
15 85 97 97 97 92 
17 97 — 


by less than 1 percent. Boiling point at the altitude of the experimental 
laboratory was taken as a constant, 97.8°C., as variations in the baro- 
metric pressure on the days during which experiment was conducted 
were not sufficiently great to affect the readings. Temperatures were 
taken by means of a copper constant thermocouple and a Stupakoff 
portable pyrometer. 

All weighings were done on a Trip two-pan scale, and time intervals 
were recorded by a stop watch. Tap water with a hardness of 5 per cent 
was used in the experiments. 

The results are shown in tables 2 and 3. 

The time required to heat 1000 cc. of water to the boiling point (see 
table 2) is approximately the same (15 minutes) in all five kettles, the 
lightest kettle (A) and the heaviest kettle (E) requiring respectively one 
and two minutes longer. This may be due to the fact that these kettles 
have not quite so highly polished a surface as the others. 
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TABLE 3 
Temperature and evaporation of water previously brought to boiling point and held on electric 
stove for given lengths of time with switch at given position, using aluminum 
kettles of different thicknesses 


HEATING ON HIGH HEATING ON MEDIUM HEATING ON LOW 
% Tem- | 
Temperature 3 Temperature 3 Temperature 3 pera- 3 
° a a eo a a eo oo 
minules| °C. °C. | percent) °C. °C. | percent) °C. °C. | percent| °C. | percent 
‘| 20 | 99 97 97 97 
25 | 99 97 97 97 
30 | 99 97 99 97 
35 | 99 97 99 97 
an 
Ad 37 | 98 97 99 97 
40 98 97 98 97 
45 98 97 98 97 
50 98 97 98 97 
55 98 97 98 95 
| 57 98 | 46 97 | 30 97 | 18 | 93 | 10 
(| 20 | 98 98 97 97 
25 | 97 97 97 97 
30 | 97 97 97 97 
35 | 97 97 97 97 
40 97 97 97 97 
45 97 97 97 94 
50 97 98 97 97 
55 97 98 97 92 
(| 20 | 108 97 97 97 
25 | 102 97 97 97 
30 | 100 97 97 97 
35 | 100 97 97 97 
40 100 97 97 97 
45 100 97 97 94 
50 100 97 97 92 
55 100 97 97 90 
| 57 =i @ — | 31.8 — | 20] — 9 
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TABLE 3—Concluded 


HEATING ON HIGH HEATING ON MEDIUM HEATING ON LOW 
3 Tem- | 
Temperature 3 Temperature 3 Temperature 3 pera- 3 
minules| °C. °C. | percent) °C. °C. | percent| °C. °C. | percent) °C per cent 
(| 20 | 97 97 97 97 
25 97 97 97 97 
30 97 97 97 97 
35 97 97 97 97 
D\| 4 97 97 97 97 
45 97 97 97 92 
50 97 97 95 92 
55 97 95 93 90 
57 48 — | 28 20 11 
(| 20 | 97 97 98 97 
25 97 97 98 97 
30 97 97 98 97 
35 97 97 98 97 
36 97 97 98 97 
E {| 40 97 97 98 97 
45 97 97 98 97 
50 97 97 98 94 
55 97 97 98 93 
56 97 97 92 90 
57 54 — 18 7.8 


After the boiling point is reached there is practically no change in 
temperature of water in any one of the five kettles over a period of 
twenty minutes regardless of whether the switch is turned to high, 
medium, low, or off (see table 3). The difference between the highest 
and lowest reading at the end of the period was 3°C. 

Water brought to the boiling point in the kettles and then left on the 
unit with switch turned off for a further twenty minutes registered no 
change in temperature in tests where previous heating had been done 
with the switch on high. In cases where the previous heating had been 
done on medium, there was a maximum drop of two degrees, and a maxi- 
mum drop of six degrees when the previous heating had been on low, 
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and a maximum drop of seven degrees when the switch had been turned 
to off for twenty minutes preceding the test. 

The proportion of water evaporated is apparently independent of the 
weight of the kettle and depends rather on the fit of the lid. 

In the test summarized in table 4 a known weight of water was heated 
to boiling point in each kettle and then the kettles were removed to a 
rack where there was free circulation of air. The heat retention of 
kettles A, B, C, and D was approximately the same; the greater loss in 
E may be due to the duller surface before mentioned. 

Two further series of tests were carried on in which the vegetables were 
cooked in a light kettle (C) and a heavy one (E) to determine whether 
the thickness of the ware affected the cooked product. Carrots were 
chosen for the first test, a good grade of Chantenays that had been stored 


TABLE 4 


Temperatures of 1000 cc. of water heated to boiling point (97.8°C.) and then set on rack for given 
lengths of time in aluminum kettles of different thicknesses 


oy KETTLE A KETTLE B KETTLE C KETTLE D KETTLE E 

10 90 90 87 88.5 87 

20 85 82 78 82 76.5 

30 78 75 75 76.5 72 

40 72 70 72 72 70 

50 65 65 65 65 64 

60 64.5 64 64 64 60 


under controlled conditions for four months being used. A weight of 
435 grams was taken as representing the quantity used in the average 
farm family of four persons. The carrots were cut into cubes of ap- 
proximately uniform size and surface area with a Sterling vegetable 
cutter. One hundred grams of water were used, an amount which 
preliminary tests had shown to be the least that would cook the vege- 
tables without burning. The least amount of electric current required 
was also determined by previous tests, and the electric switch was turned 
to high for 15 minutes and off for 30 minutes. The temperature reached 
by the carrots was recorded by the thermocouple inserted in one of the 
cubes. Weighings before and after the experiment recorded the loss of 
water by evaporation. The score card used in scoring the quality of the 
cooked vegetables was compiled from replies to a questionnaire sent to 
the home economics departments of the state colleges and universities. 
The weight of the water after cooking was 54.5 grams in the light and 
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7.5 grams in the heavy kettle, while the loss of water during cooking was 
respectively 8.5 per cent and 17.3 per cent. Temperature readings in 
degrees centigrade at 5-minute intervals were 10, 50, 97, 97, 97, 97, 97, 
and 95 in the light kettle and 10, 57, 97, 96.5, 96.5, 96.5, 95, and 92.5 in 
the heavy kettles. The quality of both lots of cooked carrots was rated 
entirely satisfactory. 

In repeating the experiment with onions, the general procedure was the 
same save that 537 grams of whole onions of approximately uniform size 
were used and that the minimum amount of water for cooking them in 
the light kettle was found to be 80 grams and in the heavy kettle 140 
grams. Temperature readings in degrees centigrade at 5-minute in- 
tervals were 10, 13, 38.5, 71, 82, 88.5, 95, 96, 96, and 96 in the light kettle 
and 10, 17, 45, 71, 86, 95, 96, 96, 95, and 95 in the heavy kettle. The 
quality of the cooked onions was rated entirely satisfactory. 

Conclusions. From these results it may be assumed: 

1. That the thermal efficiencies of well-constructed light and heavy 
cooking utensils are approximately the same. 

2. That the extent of evaporation of water from kettles depends on a 
well-fitting lid rather than on the weight of the kettle. 

3. That cooking processes requiring a temperature of approximately 
98°C for thirty minutes may be accomplished on the heat stored in the 
electric unit after the boiling point has been reached. 

4. That “waterless cooking” or the cooking of vegetables in a minimum 
amount of water may be accomplished in either a light or heavy kettle, 
provided the lid is a well-fitting one and only sufficient heat is supplied 
from the heating unit to maintain the desired temperature. 

5. That the difference in cost between well-constructed light and 
heavy aluminum ware can only be justified on the grounds of greater 
durability. In this connection it may be noted that as yet no data have 
been seen on the relative durability of aluminum wares of the types 
here considered. 
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The Process of Human Behavior. By 
MANDEL SHERMAN and IRENE CASE 
SHERMAN. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., 1929, pp. 227, 
$3.00 
In this work the authors have ap- 

proached the problem of human behavior 
from the point of view of experimenta- 
tion rather than interpretation. As such 
the entire treatment is refreshingly ob- 
jective. Any effort to force the facts 
of the individual’s adjustive life into the 
mold of one or the other of the existing 
psychological cults has been studiously 
avoided. 

The plan of the book from beginning to 
end has been excellently conceived, 
showing clearly and concisely how, with 
successive steps in the phylogenetic 
scale, behavior becomes increasingly 
complex. Perhaps if there is one criti- 
cism to be offered of the detailed portions 
of the analysis of conduct, it is that 
Chapters I and II, treating, respectively, 
“The Growth and Importance of the 
Nervous System in Animals and Man” 
and “The Functional Significance of the 
Human Nervous System” are too brief 
in certain respects. For example, the 
transition from the description of the 
nerve net to that of the central nervous 
system might offer some difficulties to 
the lay reader who does not have recourse 
to complete treatises on neurology. By 
and large, however, the sequence from 
chapter to chapter, from the simple to 
the complex, is excellent. One closes 
the book with a very definite notion of 
the relational function that the human 


being bears to all other forms of behaving 
organic life. 

The Shermans have synthesized the 
problems surrounding the sensori-motor 
response, intelligence, experience, ma- 
turation, and emotions in a manner that 
is to be commended. The reader is not 
left with the feeling that the human 
organism is a mere aggregation of seg- 
ments, each behaving in its own char- 
acteristic fashion, but immediately senses 
that whatever events happen necessarily 
involve the whole behaving apparatus. 
In a measure, this touch solves many of 
the difficulties inherent in many psycho- 
logical texts which divide behavior into 
more or less pedantic categories. 

While “The Process of Human Be- 
havior” is probably designed for the lay 
reader, the reviewer sees no reason why 
the book is not also practicable as a text 
in genetic psychology, especially if the 
main thought as pursued by the authors 
is supplemented by authoritative biblio- 
graphic material. 

Mervin A. DureEa, 
Committee on Child Development, 
National Research Council 


The Attitudes of Mothers toward Sex 
Education. A report for the Joint 
Committee on Social Hygiene. By 
HELEN LELAND WITMER. Minneapo- 
lis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1929, pp. 112, $1.00 
The study here reported was made to 

determine to what extent the method of 

sex instruction for children followed for 
ten years by the Women’s Cooperative 
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Alliance of Minneapolis, consisting of 
home visits and instruction of mothers 
by trained workers, supplemented by 
study courses and consultations, has 
accomplished its purpose. While the 
major interests of this report are on the 
method of research and evaluation used, 
parents and teachers will be interested in 
the accounts given of the attitudes and 
practices of the mothers interviewed. 
It appears that while only one-third of 
them had received any sex education at 
home as children, all were interested and 
most of them felt that such education 
should be given, a great change of 
attitude in one generation. Opposition 
to sex education occurred mostly in 
mothers of the lower educational and 
occupational groups. The differences of 
opinion found seemed to result from the 
social and economic status rather than 
from the age, religion, or nationality of 
the mothers. Apparently neither home 
visits nor attendance upon lectures made 
much change in the mothers’ attitudes or 
opinions. Those who already favored 
the association’s program and attended 
the lectures, 14 per cent of those inter- 
viewed, found the information and 
method of presenting it valuable, since 
few had a program of their own. It is 
_ apparent that other methods must be 
found to bring women into classes and 
to change their opinions. 
Harriet R. Howe, 
Washington, D.C. 


Specifications and Tolerances for Com- 
mercial Weighing and Measuring De- 
vices. Handbook of the National 
Bureau of Standards, M85, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, National Bureau 
of Standards, Grorce K. BurcEss, 
Director. Washington, D.C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 
1929, pp. 130, $0.50 
The second of a series of three hand- 
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books, and designed to replace the earlier 
“Handbook No. 1.” It includes a 
general discussion of the suitability of 
commercial weighing and measuring 
devices, the specifications and tolerances 
recommended by the Bureau, and a 
few references to certain other codes. 
Devices for measuring fabrics and the 
capacity of food containers suggest some 
of its possible uses in home economics 


departments. 


Immigrant Farmers and Their Children. 
By EpMuND DES. BRUNNER. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc., 1929, pp. 277, 
$2.75 net 
A general consideration of certain 

important factors in rural life and in the 
immigration problem and the report of 
intensive studies made in 1926 and 1927 
for the Institute for Social and Religious 
Research in four immigrant communities 
of different racial stocks. Among the 
conclusions reached are that the 1930 
Census will not show more than slight 
falling-off in agricultural immigration; 
that in general “Americans-by-choice”’ 
make good on the soil; that tests show 
their children to be about equal in 
intelligence to those of the native-born; 
that at least two-thirds of seventy 
communities surveyed were progressing 
toward complete assimilation into Ameri- 
can life; and that the foreign-stock 
church shows continued vitality, though 
becoming more and more an American 
institution. Many statistical tables are 
included. 


Parents and the Pre-School Child. By 
E. Bratz and HELEN Bort. 
With a foreword by Sidonie M. Gruen- 
berg. New York: William Morrow 
and Company, 1929, p. 340, $3.00 
A book by well-known Toronto 

workers in child psychology, intended 
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primarily to aid parents and others 
concerned with the training of normal 
children by pointing out how to avoid 
the pitfalls that lie in the way of every 
child during early years. It deals first 
with the aspects of child behavior which 
most frequently give difficulty, utilizing 
concrete cases to illustrate principles; 
then briefly sketches the development of 
the mental hygiene movement, paying 
special attention to scientific child study; 
and finally gives record forms used by the 
authors in consultation and investiga- 
tions. The general arrangement of the 
material is intended to adapt it for use 
by study groups in parent education. 


Matter and Method in Education. By 
Mary Sturt and C. OAKDEN. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1929, pp. 345, $2.50 
The recent development and present 

status of English elementary school edu- 
cation described by teachers in hearty 
sympathy with the tendency away from 
inquisitorial methods to greater freedom 
from individual development as a means 
of promoting health, happiness, and 
efficiency. Of interest to American 
readers both for its picture of English 
conditions and for the author’s incidental 
comparisons with our own ideas and 
methods. Discussion of the “domestic 
subjects” included in the official curric- 
ulum is toa home economist conspicuous 
by its absence. 


English and Science. By Put B. 
McDonatp. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1929, pp. 
192, $2.00 
A readable, informal discussion by an 

associate professor of English in the 

College of Engineering at New York 

University, whose experience has shown 

him both the handicap suffered by 

scientific and technical workers from 
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their inability to write clearly and con- 
cisely of their work, and the failure of 
old-fashioned courses in rhetoric to 
overcome that inability. The general 
purpose of written records is set out, the 
general procedure for writing technical 
papers and letters of various types is 
considered, after which come chapters 
on the special means by which clarity 
and conciseness may be obtained and a 
sense of correct language and style 
cultivated. What many would consider 
a hopelessly dull subject is here made 
interesting by the author’s own literary 
ability and sense of humor and the skill 
with which he provides the “motivation” 
for such interest. 


An English May Festival. By Linwoop 
Tarr. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1929, pp. 15, $0.50 

Mother Goose May Day. By KATHLEEN 
TURNER and MARGUERITE WILLs. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1929, pp. 32, $1.00 

A Pageant of the Seasons. By Eruet E. 
Hotmes and Nina G. Carey. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1929, pp. 23, $0.75 
Three contributions to the publishers’ 

series of “Pageants with a Purpose” in- 

tended for school use. 


Food: Its Planning and Preparation. A 
junior course in food study with a recipe 
book for use at home and at school. By 
Maser T. WELLMAN. Second edition, 
revised and _ reset. Philadelphia. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1928, pp. 
384, $1.40 


The Raw Silk Industry of Japan. By 
Cuartes J. Huser. Prepared for 
and published by The Silk Association 
of America, Inc., 468 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, 1929, pp. 50, $2.00 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Guidance of special aptitudes. Child 
Study 6, April, 1929. 
Developing each child’s special apti- 
tudes, CARLETON WASHBURNE, 171- 
173 
Aptitudes other than the arts, VIVIAN 
T. THAyer, 173-176 
Drawing as language, LEo Stern, 177- 
179 
What are special aptitudes, 179 
The study of aptitudes in young 
children, Letan M. Crasss, 180- 
181 
Discussion of the special aptitudes 
shown by children, from various points 
of view. 


The interplay of heredity and environ- 
ment, S. J. Hotmes. Child Study 6, 
139-141 (1929) 

Heredity, environment and ethics, C. J. 
Herrick. Child Study 6, 143-145 
(1929) 

Making the most of heredity, BENJAMIN 
GRUENBURG. Child Study 6, 146-148 
(1929) 

Challenging contrasts in recent biog- 
raphy, a group discussion. Child 
Study 6, 149-151 (1929) 

A series of papers which form a sym- 
posium on the capacity and training of 
children. 


Encouraging the leisure-time reading of 
elementary school pupils, GrorGIA 
Davis. Elementary School J. 29, 
586-589 (1929) 

Report of a two-year project the object 
of which was to encourage and improve 
the leisure-time reading of children from 
the third through the sixth grades, 
including the means employed and the 
success achieved. 


The reading span. W. H. Pyte. Ele- 
- mentary School J. 29, 597-602 (1929) 

Norms of reading span, that is, the 
number of words that can be grasped and 
immediately repeated after a_three- 
second exposure of reading material, were 
determined for children of different age, 
grade, and sex, and the results were 
tabulated and evaluated in view of the 
importance of reading ability. Reading 
span is shown to vary from three words 
at six years to eleven words at fourteen 
years, and to have a correlation with 
intelligence tests. The span of college 
sophomores of 18.5 years was 15.6 words 


Reading interests of high-school children, 
VerA Exper and S. Car- 
PENTER. J. Educ. Research 19, 276- 
282 (1929) 

A study of the reading habits in a 
New York high school of 4000 girls, 
tabulated and analysed, shows fiction 
to be most read, with a development in 
reading taste from the simple love story 
and mystery story in the first two years 
to character studies and realistic stories 
among the older pupils. The physical 
make-up of a book appears not to influ- 
ence choice. It is definitely shown that 
the taste for good literature grows 
steadily from term to term. 


The influence of past experiences upon 
spelling, Ernest Horn. J. Educ. 
Research 19, 283-288 (1929) 

The causes operating to influence one’s 
spelling of a new and difficult word are 
not open to analysis but are probably due 
to transfers from spelling of similar 
sounds in known words, which, because 
of the unphonetic character of the 
English language, is an entirely unre- 
liable guide. It is evident that each 
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word must be learned as an individual 
problem, and that even rules for adding 
prefixes and suffixes, and for contrac- 
tions and possessives should be supple- 
mented by other instruction. 


Problem parents, Garry C. Myers. 
J. Juvenile Research 13, 146-149 (1929) 
Some of the common traits and prac- 

tices characteristic of problem parents 
here discussed are the attitude of 
superiority, discourtesy to children, self- 
importance with ridicule of children’s 
mistakes, lack of genuine sympathy, 
distrust, and emphasis on failure rather 
than success. When by parental and 
pre-parental education we eliminate 
problem parents we will effectively 
prevent problem children. 


A mental survey of a rural school, PEARL 
BRETNOLL. Ohio State Univ. Educ. 
Research Bull. 8, 197-202 (1929) 

The report of a mental survey made of 

a small rural school by the psychological 
clinic of a university department of psy- 
chology which shows the value of such 
a survey in discovering the needs in a 
particular situation and the kind of in- 
formation and positive suggestions for 
help that should be given. In this case 
most of the children were found to be 
below average mentally, and work to 
develop motor ability, physical training, 
and shop work were recommended. 


Methods and results of teaching a case 
of congenital word-blindness, CHARLES 
A. Forp. Psychol. Clinic 17, 226- 
233 (1929) 

A report of success in the case of a 
boy whose defect had resulted in severe 
social maladjustment. 


Recording emotional qualities, Davin 
L. MacKaye. Psychol. Clinic 17, 
234-248 (1929) 

A report of a method for determining 
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and classifying the child’s emotional 
traits by means of his compositions, 
which has been found valuable by aschool 
counselor as a supplement to the personal 
interview and an aid in interpreting the 
results of intelligence and achievement 
tests. By this method the children in a 
class are roughly divided into three 
groups, an upper and lower, each of 
which can be further subdivided upon 
a basis of the emotional emphasis in their 
personality, and the median group, which 
lacks both this emotional quality and 
imagination. These groups are found 
to correspond with classifications by 
mental tests. Data obtained by this 
method are considered a valuable aid in 
pupil adjustment. 


The nursery school and child develop- 
ment, R. S. WoopwortH. School and 
Soc. 29, 497-504 (1929) 

A discussion of the value of the nursery 
school to the child and to the mother, of 
some of the criticisms raised against it, 
and of its contribution to our knowledge 
of the young child, especially as to the 
influences of heredity and environment 
upon him. The author feels that the 
nursery school will permanently raise the 
physical, intellectual, emotional, and 
practical level of its children, and that it 
will increase rather than abolish indi- 
vidual differences because it provides 
each child with a favorable opportunity 
not simply to reach a standard but to 
develop to his capacity. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


An experimental study of chronic fatigue. 
Part 2, Max Senam and GRETE 
SeHAM. Am. J. Diseases of Children, 
37, 997-1006 (1929) 

Experimental work with rats is re- 
ported which shows that forced exercise 
results in a decrease in voluntary activ- 
ity and a loss in weight or a decreased 
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gain over that of the control animals, 
together with increased irritability, sensi- 
tiveness to noise, restlessness, and blink- 
ing. Over-exercised rats at autopsy 
showed no pathological changes upon 
gross or microscopic examinations. 
These reactions of over-exercised rats 
and those previously reported of under- 
nourished rats are believed to be anal- 
ogous to conditions observed in children 
coming within the author’s definition of 
those chronically fatigued. Thus, pri- 
mary malnutrition was shown to produce 
nervous irritability and to increase the 
child’s total activity, while the decreased 
output of work of chronically fatigued 
children and the nervous irritability of 
hyperkinetic children are analagous to 
the symptoms observed in the under- 
nourished and _ over-exercised rats. 
While recognizing that the causes of 
fatigue, undernutrition, and nervousness 
in children are far more complex than in 
animals, the authors believe that further 
clinical evidence will support their experi- 
mental evidence, that nervousness, fa- 
tigue, and malnutrition are not separate 
entities but syndromes of the same 
process of functional disorder. 


Proper shoeing of the child, J. D. Apams. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 92, 1753-1755 
(1929) 

Seven points considered essential in 

a child’s shoe are: breadth of toe; length 

at least } inch more than that of the foot 

measured when the weight is on it; 
depth and fullness of toe; close-fitting, 
well-shaped heel; depth from the vamp 
at the dorsum over the midtarsus to the 
sole; broad flexible sole; a heel no thicker 
that the sole for the child up to 3} years, 
twice as thick as the sole from 3} to 
5 years. 


Report of a foot survey made in one of 
the public schools in New York State, 
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FioreNcE A. SHERMAN. Med. 

Woman’s J. 36, 97-98 (1929) 

The feet of 225 public school children 
aged 5 to 8 were examined and peda- 
graphed. Of these, 69 showed faulty 
walking (27 toed in, 42 toed out), 12 had 
completely flat feet, 47 had weak feet, 
131 wore too short stockings, 171 showed 
no care of nails, 169 poor foot hygiene. 
Prevention of foot defects is possible and 
of great importance. General rules for 
foot hygiene, selection of shoes and 
stockings, and foot exercise essential to 
the maintenance of foot health are given. 


Age incidence of the common communi- 
cable diseases of children. Public 
Health Rep’ts. 44, 763-826 (1929) 
This exhaustive study, illustrated 

with many tables and graphs, of the in- 

cidence of measles, whooping cough, 
mumps, chicken pox, scarlet fever, and 
diptheria shows that the age at which 

their maximum incidence occurs, in a 

hypothetical population, varies from 

about 3 years for diphtheria to 8 years 
for mumps, with a rapid decline after 
the maximum age of incidence is reached. 

The maximum incidence of measles, 

whooping cough, chicken pox and scarlet 

fever among children who have not had 

a previous attack, and of diphtheria 

among children with a positive Schick 

test occurs at about 6 years or during 
their first school year. After the maxi- 
mum, the rate of incidence among these 
children declines with age, though less 
rapidly than the rate among all children, 
probably because of development of 
immunity, a change in contact, or both. 
The maximum death rate for each of 
these diseases except diphtheria comes 
at an earlier age than maximum case 
age, occuring in every instance under 
one year of age. The fatality in measles, 
whooping cough, and mumps is almost 
negligible by 5 years, but the decline in 
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fatality in scarlet fever and diphtheria is 
not nearly so great. 


Physical measurements of boys and girls 
of native white race stock (third 
generation native born) in the United 
States. Physical measurement studies 
No. 1, S. D. Cotiins and TALIAFERRO 
Crark. Public Health Rep’is 44, 
1059-1083 (1929) 

Extensive data are presented in tables 
and graphs to show the physical measure- 
ments of children from 6 to 15 years old 
and from four sections of the country. 
These indicate that as the age increases 
the measurements of weight and vital 
capacity are the ones which increase most 
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rapidly. Between 11 and 15 years the 
mean measurements for girls exceed the 
mean for boys in 5 of the 7 measurements 
taken, with the largest difference at 13 
years; the age of greatest growth occurs 
at puberty, the maximum for girls 
coming 1 to 2 years earlier than for 
boys. In the case of every measurement 
there is a period of 3 or more years be- 
tween 6 and 13 years of age when the 
mean annual increment for girls exceeds 
that for boys of corresponding age, the 
largest of these differences occurring from 
11 to 12 years. From 13 to 14 years of 
age the increment is larger for boys than 
for girls in every measurement. 
H. R. H. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


The insensible perspiration in infancy and 
in childhood. I. Its constancy in in- 
fants under standard conditions and 
the effect of various physiologic fac- 
tors, S. Z. Levine, J. R. Wison, and 
M. Ketty. Am. J. Diseases Children 
37, 791-806 (1929) 

An apparatus for measuring the in- 
sensible perspiration of infants by weigh- 
ings on a sensitive balance is described 
with directions for its use. The condi- 
tions found most satisfactory for secur- 
ing basal measurements are summarized 
and data are reported showing the con- 
stancy of the basal rate from day to day 
under these conditions and the stimulat- 
ing effect of perspiration, muscular 
activity, and food intake. 


The curd and the buffer in infant feed- 
ing, J. BRENNEMAN. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc’n. 92, 364-366 (1929) 

The author is of the opinion that the 
favorable results obtained with lactic 
acid milk in infant feeding are due quite 
as much to the attenuation of the curd 


as to the buffer effect of the acid and 
cites in confirmation of this belief 
equally good results obtained with 
evaporated milk modifications prepared 
by the Marriott formulas (see J. Home 
Econ. 19, 709, 1927) with lactic acid 
omitted as when present. 


Routine use of the vitamin B factor in 
infant feeding, R. H. DENNeETT. J. 
Am. Med. Assoc’n 92, 769-772 (1929) 
This report from the pediatric depart- 

ment of the New York Post-Graduate 

Medical School and Hospital describes 

the favorable results obtained in the 

use of Vitavose, a wheat germ sugar 
rich in vitamin B, as a routine measure 
in infant feeding. The author agrees 

with Hoobler (See J. Home Econ. 20, 

913, 915, 1928) that infants should be 

given some source of vitamin B as regu- 

larly as orange juice and cod-liver oil for 
vitamins C and D and recommends 

Vitavose for this purpose as being more 

palatable, more easily available, and 

more conveniently used than yeast. 
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Fatty foods in relation to public health, 
P. N. WryraMs and K. Mac LENNAN. 
J. State Med. 37, 32-45 (1929) 

This is a discussion of the qualitative 
and quantitative requirements of fats for 
human nutrition, the estimated shortage 
of fats in Great Britain, and the possible 
means of making up for this shortage, 
which is estimated to be about 500,000 
tons per annum as to quantity and almost 
as serious with respect to vitamins A 
and D. In the opinion of the authors, 
the most feasible means of meeting the 
situation would be to bring all of the 
margarine consumed in the country to 
the same standard of vitamin potency 
as butter. Attention is called to the 
paper by Coward noted beyond on the 
content of vitamins A and D in some of 
the so-called vitamin margarines. 


The vitamin content of margarine, K. H. 
Cowarp. Lancet 1928 II, 726, 727 
Quantitative determination of the con- 

tent of vitamins A and D in 14 samples 
representing 4 brands of oleomargarine 
advertised to contain concentrates of 
these vitamins and of the same number of 
samples of fresh butter, both being pur- 
chased simultaneously in ordinary retail 
shops in London, showed the margarines 
to be equal to the best summer butter in 
both A and D and to be more constant 
in content of vitamin D than butter. 


Milk consumption and the growth of 
school children. G. LeicuTon and 
M. L. Crarx. Lancet 1929 I, 40-43. 
Also Brit. Med. J., No. 3548, 23-25 
(1929) 

A continuation of the investigation of 
the comparative value of whole milk, 
separated milk, and crackers as supple- 
mentary school lunches, a preliminary 
report of which by Orr has been noted 
(see J. Home Econ. 20, 837, 1928), has 
given even better results than in the 
preliminary study with the same children 
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in the use of either whole or separated 
milk. In all of the age groups except 
the 6-year-old there were no significant 
differences in gains between the whole 
and separated milk groups, but in that 
period there were significantly greater 
gains in both weight and height in the 
whole than in the separated milk groups. 
In nearly every case the differences were 
insignificant between the group receiving 
crackers and the control group, the gains 
in no cases equalling the milk groups. 


The virtues of milk. Lancet 1929 I, 

28, 29 

In this editorial comment on the fore- 
going report, the suggestion is made that 
in the mining areas of South Wales and 
Durham, where relief funds are being 
used for feeding the people, protection 
against most forms of undernutrition 
might be secured as economically as 
possible by distributing basal ra ions of 
porridge, whole wheat bread, 1 pint of 
separated milk, and 1 oz. of vitamin A- 
containing margarine per person per day. 


Relative vitamin A content of four ori- 
ental foods, H. E. SHerman. Piilip- 
pine J. Sci. 38, 1-7 (1929) 

In this study the foods tested, with 
the exception of the Chinese persimmon, 
were prepared by cooking in an autoclave 
for 40 minutes at 15 lbs. pressure and 
drying in a current of air below 60°C. 
and in most cases were incorporated in 
the basal ration and fed from the start 
without the preliminary depletion period. 
The growth curve of a single rat is given 
showing the cure of xerophthalmia and 
resumption of growth on 2 gms. daily of 
fresh Chinese persimmon and other 
curves showing continued growth on 5 
gms. daily. Soy bean curd, incorporated 
in the basal diet to the extent of 10 per 
cent, and later increased to 30 per cent, 
prevented xerophthalmia, but growth 
was subnormal. 
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Relative water-soluble vitamin C content 
of nine oriental fruits and vegetables, 
H. E. Suerman. Philippine J. Sci. 
38, 37-46 (1929) 

Among the materials tested were pome- 
granate and Chinese cabbage, both of 
which were considered to be rich sources, 
and the water chestnut, Lleocharis 
tuberosa, a good source of vitamin C. 


Chemical analyses of thirty-seven ori- 
ental foods, H. E. Soerman and T. C. 
Wanc. Philippine J. Sci. 38, 69-79 
(1929) 

Proximate analyses are reported for 37 
foods, mostly of vegetable origin and un- 
known outside the orient, and all pur- 
chased in the native markets of Peking, 
China. For purposes of identification the 
foods are as far as possible described with 
their botanical classification, Chinese 
characters, Romanized local names in 
the Peking dialect and, for foods found 
also in the Philippine Islands, the name 
in the Tagolog dialect. 


Calcium, iron, and magnesium content 
of sixteen Chinese foods, H. E. SHer- 
MAN and T. C. Wanc. Philippine J. 
Sci. 38, 81, 82 (1929) 

Data are reported on the content of 
calcium, iron, and manganese in 14 of 
the foods of the foregoing study and two 
others. Soy beans, green beans, and 
mung beans sprouted in distilled water 
were found to have a much lower content 
of calcium than when sprouted in the 
hard hydrant water of Peking. 


The respiratory quotient, H. B. Ricuarp- 
son. Physiol. Rev. 9, 61-125 (1929) 
In this review of the literature on the 

respiration quotient in health and disease 

especial attention is paid to the various 
influences which may affect the inter- 
mediary reactions and thus the final 
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quotient. A diagram is given showing 
various of these intermediary actions. 


Influence of whole wheat upon hemo- 
globin regeneration in albino rats, 
M. S. Rose, E. McC. VAuHtreicn, 
and E. L. Bioomrretp. Proc. Soc. 
Expt'l Biol. Med. 26, 322, 323 (1929) 
As a part of a study of the place of 

whole-grain cereals in the diet of normal 

children the authors have determined 
the value of whole wheat for hemoglobin 
regeneration in the blood of young rats 
rendered anemic by the exclusive feeding 
of fluid pasteurized milk from the time 
of weaning. When the percentage of 
hemoglobin had fallen to about half the 
normal level, one half of the rats were con- 
tinued on the milk alone and the others 
were given in addition 6 gms. of whole 
wheat containing 0.2 mg. daily. The 
control rats showed a progressive lower- 
ing of hemoglobin, while in the wheat-fed 
rats there was a rapid increase in hemo- 
globin usually by the end of the first week. 

This was followed by a more gradual 

increase to values ranging between 15 

and 19 gms. per 100 cc. as compared 

with from 4.5 to 5.8 gms. for controls. 


The milk feeding of children, E. B. 
STERLING. U.S. Pub. Health Rep’ts. 
44, 957-964 (1929) 

This report, prepared for the Office 
International d’Hygiéne Publique, con- 
tains an account of the public health 
measures taken in various localities in 
the United States to promote breast 
feeding through comparisons of the 
infant mortality rate among breast-fed 
and artificially fed infants in the same 
locality. In addition, the literature is 
reviewed on the establishment and 
operation of wet nurses’ bureaus and on 
the use of dried milk, lactic acid milk, 
and goat’s milk in infant feeding. 

S. L. S. 
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HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Evolution of the American farm home, 
RExFORD Newcoms. Agri. Eng. 10, 
131-135 (1929) 

A critical and analytical study of the 
evolution of country homes from the 
New England colonial farm and village 
house, adapted to the utilitarian and 
climatic needs of that country, the 
modifications due to economic, social, and 
climatic conditions found on Southern 
plantations, and the pioneer types de- 
veloped in the middle west, which show 
both New England and South Atlantic 
influences. Some excellent modern farm 
architecture is noted, and it is felt that 
there may be a revival of beauty in farm 
homes, combined with the present com- 
forts of efficient heating, lighting, plumb- 
ing, radio, automobile, and good roads. 


[Progress in building and equipment] 

Building Age 51, April (1929) 

A “golden anniversary”’ number of a 
trade journal of the building industry 
containing several articles in which the 
marked changes in home building and 
equipment during the past fifty years are 
discussed and illustrated with cuts from 
early numbers of the journal and with 
modern photographs. Such papers in- 
clude “Today’s home; looking back- 
ward and ahead,” Kenneth K. Stowell, 
89-91; “Heating steps forward,” A. S. 
Armagnac, 136-137; “Plumbing-sanita- 
tion plus,” C. H. Bshop, 138-139; 
“Outlets outlaw housework,” O. H. 
Hale, 140-141; “American kitchens 
glorified too,” J. M. Bigsby, 142-143. 


Transmission of sound through wall and 
floor structures, V. L. Curister and 
W. F. Snyper. Bur. Standards J. 
Research 2, 541-559 (1929) 

The results of tests of the transmission 

of several types of sounds through a 


large number of test panels of different 
materials and construction are presented 
and discussed. The so-called sensation 
unit, the smallest fractional change in 
intensity the average ear can detect, is 
the unit of measure adapted and serves 
as the basis of an ear sensation scale of 
108 units. For homogeneous panels, as 
of masonry, mass is shown to be the chief 
factor; in others structure becomes im- 
portant. Rigidity appears to increase 
sound insulation. Sound-absorbing fur- 
nishings, such as draperies, increase 
effectiveness in the panels. External 
noise also has a masking effect. There- 
fore, to determine whether a given panel 
will be effective in a known situation, the 
intensity of the sounds to be masked 
and the minimum intensity of sounds in 
the room must be determined. Descrip- 
tions of the panels tested are appended. 


Das Atmen der Mauerwerks [The 
breathing of brick walls], RicHarp 
Friucce. Haustechnische Rundschau 
34, No. 7, March 1, 86-88 (1929) 
While opinions are divided as to the 

extent to which exchange of air takes 

place through the brick walls of a house, 
the author, an engineer, believes that it 
probably is small but should not be 
ignored; plaster on the outside may 
eliminate it if sufficiently thick. Con- 
sidered of great importance, however, is 
the absorption and giving off of humidity 
of the inside walls by means of the pores 
in the brick. This “breathing” of the 
wall is desirable as a regulator of humid- 
ity in the house, and the inside walls 
should for that reason not be heavily 
plastered, especially not by any water- 
proof material; neither should oil paint 
be applied to them. Exceptions are 
bathrooms and kitchens in which the 
possibility of washing the walls is im- 
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portant and which, moreover, are not 
in constant use as living rooms. 


La Loi Loucheur [The Loucheur law]. 

Mon Chez Moi, 41-50 (1929) 

At a recent exhibition in Paris organ- 
ized by “L’Association des beneficiaires 
de la loi Loucheur” showing results of an 
architectural competition in house plans 
two representatives from women’s or- 
ganizations were invited to join the jury. 
It is claimed to be the first time women 
have taken part in an architectural jury 
in France, and the event s therefore im- 
portant; their advice was sought about 
placement of equipment, matters of 
hygiene, and general convenience of 
arrangements. Several plans and pic- 
tures of houses are shown and discussed; 
the modernistic trend appears in many. 


Das Heim ohne Eigenherd [The home 
without a private cookstove], GIsELA 
Ursan. Neue Hauswirtschaft 1, Nos. 
1-2, 3-6 (1929) 

This article is from the first issue of a 
magazine published by Dr. Erna Meyer, 
a prominent propagandist for improve- 
ment in home management, and s by an 
Austrian writer long interested in such 
questions. She describes the much- 
discussed “Wiener Einkiichenhaus”’ (The 
Viennese one-kitchen house), an experi- 
ment which after three years of opera- 
tion is deemed successful, especially by its 
540 inhabitants. The description indi- 
cates that the house is very similar to 
modern American apartment hotels, all 
work in the central kitchen and laundry 
being done by employees under special 
management; the latter is, however, 
responsible to the tenants who are 
cooperative owners of the house. 


Griindiing eines Internationalen Ver- 
bandes fiir Wohnungswesen [Forma- 
tion of an _ international housing 


association], RupoLF WOoNDRACEK, 

Die Stidtebau 24, No. 3, 81 (1929) 

Information is given about the first 
meeting in Frankfurt a. M. of “Der 
Internationale Verband fiir Wohnungs- 
wesen” which was founded in Paris in 
1928. Representatives from Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Germany, 
England, France, Holland, Lettland, 
Norway, Sweden, Austria, Poland, 
Switzerland, and Spain were present. 
The association will work for housing 
reforms, and includes in its membership 
public and private organizations, as well 
as individuals. International congresses 
will be held every second or third year. 
Among the questions to be considered 
are housing legislation and finance, 
houses for the poor and for large families, 
and plans for the construction of prac- 
tical, labor-saving homes with built-in 
equipment. Material dealing with these 
questions will be collected in a library, 
and an international journal of housing 
(Internationales Wohnungsblatt) will ap- 
pear monthly in three languages, in 
addition to the publication of books and 
pamphlets. 


Factory-made homes, W. H. Ham. 

The Survey 61, 656-657 (1929) 

By means of the large and complete 
sections of houses which might be pro- 
duced by mass methods and largely by 
machinery, transported in trucks, erected 
with derricks, anchored and bolted 
together over a cellar one-fourth the usual 
size, and furnished on the outside with a 
suitable veneer and with individual 
treatment in details, it is now possible 
to erect suitable suburban homes for 
wage-earners at a reduction of 35 per 
cent in cost, and their general use would 
result in the elimination of city slums. 


The Nebraska farm kitchen, GRETA 
Gray. Univ. Nebraska College of 
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Agri. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 226, June, 1928, 

pp. 14 

A kitchen score card was used to score 
a large number of kitchens in small town 
and rural homes in various parts of the 
state, and the results are here presented 
in a series of tables. It is shown that 
most of the farm kitchens are poorly 
equipped, poorly lighted, and badly ar- 
ranged, and inferior to town and city 
kitchens. Rural housing standards 
should be raised, and more attention 
given to kitchen lighting and arrange- 
ment. Housewives should have train- 
ing in household management. Further 
investigation into specifications for equip- 
ment, storage space, and kitchen arrange- 
ment is desirable. 


Die Kulturbedeutung des Grossmiet- 
hauses [The cultural importance of 
large apartment houses!, Dr. Ing. 
Kart H. Brunner. Zeitschrift fiir 
Bauwesen 79, Nos. 1-2, 1-29 (1929) 
The division of labor in a modern 

metropolis is manifest in the character of 

its dwellings, from which many earlier 
functions have disappeared. The princi- 
ples underlying the planning of modern 
apartment houses are stated, and a great 
number of excellent photographs are 
reproduced, showing that the trend in 

German and Austrian cities is distinctly 

towards the modernistic conception of 

architecture, in which beauty is effec- 
tively achieved through extreme simpli- 
fication. 


Investigation of gas savers and attach- 
able solid tops, J. W. FARREN, F. A. 
ALLEN, and J. D. KRroeker. Am. 
Gas Assoc’n Testing Lab. Bull. 3, Aug. 
15, 1928. 

Data are presented to show that while 
tests of a few types of devices designed 
to increase the efficiency of gas-range 
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burners show that they do slightly in- 
crease thermal efficiency, the danger from 
their effect on combustion makes their 
use highly questionable. A solid top 
designed for a range may prove satis- 
factory on it, but an attachable top used 
on a range for which it was not designed 
may cause the production of dangerous 
quantities of carbon monoxide: hence the 
practice of buying and attaching such a 
device should be discouraged. 


A comparison of gas and electric ranges 
for domestic cooking, Grorce B. 
SHAWN and R. W. Heywoop. Am. 
Gas Assoc’n Testing Lab. Bull. 3, 
September 26, 1928. 

The authors conclude that both gas and 
electric ranges are available in models 
well suited to ordinary needs; that the 
electric range costs twice as much as 
the gas range, with higher upkeep and 
installation costs. Either type is con- 
venient in use; the electric is more easily 
cleaned and, being better insulated, 
gives lower kitchen temperatures in hot 
weather. The gas range is faster in 
operation, especially in topstove cooking. 
The electric range has a greater thermal 
efficiency, using half the energy for the 
same work, though at ordinary prices the 
cost of cooking by electricity is even so 
twice that by gas. Little difference can 
be noted in the food cooked by the two 
types of range. The gas range, because 
of its lower first cost, lower upkeep, in- 
stallation, and operating cost, and greater 
cooking speed, is probably more suitable, 
for the average American home. 


Der Einfluss des Fiillungsgrades, der 
Grosse und der Form von Kochgeschir- 
ren auf die Wirtschaftlichkeit des An- 
heitzprozesses beim Kochen [The in- 
fluence of quantity of contents, size, 
and form of cooking utensils on the 
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economy of the heating process during 

cooking], Von Dr. RupoLF KLINGE- 

MANN. Hauswirtschaft in Wissen- 

chaft und Praxis 1, No. 1, May 9-14 

(1928) 

The first in a series of papers to be 
published at irregular intervals, describ- 
ing work done at the Housekeeping 
Experiment Station of the National 
Union of German Housewives Associa- 
tions (Versuchstelle fiir Hauswirtschaft 
des Reichsverbandes Deutscher Haus- 
frauenvereine) in Leipzig. 

The experiments here reported by 
means of text, graphs, and tables indicate 
that to obtain a maximum thermal effi- 
ciency in electrical cooking the utensils 
should be filled completely. 


Physikalisch-technische und praktische 
Untersuchungen an Dampfdrucktipfen 
[Physical, technical, and practical test- 
ing of steam pressure cookers], R. 
KLinGeMANN. Hauswirtschaft in Wis- 
senschaft und Praxis 1, No. 3, Novem- 
ber 1-11 (1928) 

Another report in the series noted in 
the preceding abstract. It contains a 
description of careful experiments to- 
gether with tables, graphs, and illustra- 
tions, and gives following brief practical 
conclusions: The larger quantity of ma- 
terial, the lower may be the pressure; 
the smaller quantity, the higher the 
pressure. The larger the quantity of 
food, the smaller the saving of heat by 
this method of cooking; the smaller the 
quantity of food, the greater the saving. 
The higher the proportion of water to 
food, the lower may be the pressure and 
the temperature in the cooker, but more 
time, and consequently more fuel, will 
be needed. 


Ueber den Wirmeverbrauch der Koch- 
geschirre [Heat consumption of 
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cooking utensils], O. GarBe. Tech- 

nik im Haushalt 2, No. 7 (1928) 

A comparative study of cooking uten- 
sils of the types commonly found in the 
market and made of eleven different ma- 
terials of varying thickness is reported, 
and the results are shown in a table. 
The efficiency was highest (70 per cent) 
in the case of tin pans and lowest for 
porcelain (40.5 per cent); the aluminum 
pans had an efficiency of 60 per cent. 
The conclusion is reached that copper 
and aluminum utensils show no advan- 
tage as regards the utilization of heat. 


The cost of heating homes with gas. 
Domestic Eng. 127, May 4, 71-74 
(1929) 

Gas heating is shown to be practicable 
for house heating in hot water, steam, 
or vapor systems, using the same radi- 
ators and piping as in coal-fired systems. 
A boiler specially designed for gas should 
be used and automatically controlled 
by room-temperature thermostats. A 
down-draft diverter should be installed 
in the flue. The cost of installation in 
a seven-room house is about $550. 
Probable gas consumption is figured on 
the degree-day method, which is fully 
explained. 


The use of gas for residence heating. 
Domestic Eng. 127, June 1, 47-50, 119- 
121 (1929) 

Discussion of recent installations, es- 
pecially of conversion burners in boilers 
designed for other fuel. These, if of 
correct size and shape, properly set in 
the boiler, with the draft conditions and 
dampers adjusted, are entirely satisfac- 
tory. Methods of estimating cost of 
heating with gas are given in detail, and 
the importance of accurate computations 
for customer satisfaction is stressed. 

H. R. H. and M. C. H. 
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“That’s Life, My Boy!” The manin as minimum requirements for safe 


The Crow’s Nest knows a little fellow 
who asks why vitamins are put in spinach 
and cod-liver oil instead of in candy 
and cake. 


Milk Consumption and Size of Family. 
A survey recently made by the United 
States Bureau of Economics of 7500 
families with children of junior high 
school age in Washington, D. C. is said 
in the Official Record to show that the 
larger the size of the family, the smaller 
the amount of milk consumed per person. 
Financial conditions are believed to 
account partly for this, but lack of 
appreciation of the value of milk is also 
considered a factor. 


Mental Health. The following defini- 
tion from Dr. Thom in “Harvard Health 
Talks” was quoted in the May Mental 
Hygiene Bulletin and seems worth 
passing on: “Mental health means more 
than being free from delusions, hallucina- 
tions, intellectual deterioration, or other 
symptoms that we associate with actual 
mental disease. Rather it is the nearest 
approach to a state of mind through 
which we may achieve maximum efli- 
ciency and greatest happiness, unham- 
pered by habits and attitudes towards 
life that lead to varying degrees of 
failure.” 


Standards for Gas Appliances and 
Attachments. The American Gas Asso- 
ciation has published a series of bulletins 
embodying the requirements for their 
approval of flexible gas tubing, gas 
ranges, gas water heaters, central heating 
gas appliances, space heaters, house 
piping and appliance installation, hot 
plates and laundry stoves. In each 
case the requirements are to be construed 


operation, satisfactory performance, and 
substantial and durable construction. 
They may be obtained from 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. 


Distribution of Gloves. The National 
Association of Leather, Glove and Mit- 
ten Manufacturers has requested the 
United States Department of Commerce 
to undertake a study of how gloves are 
marketed and has agreed to furnish the 
necessary confidential information. It 
is expected that the facts thus learned 
will aid in avoiding the confusion and 
waste that now hamper the industry. 


White Elephant Sale in a Store. A 
department store in the southwest is 
reported in Domestic Commerce to have 
disposed quickly of ‘“‘an accumulation 
of shelf-warmers” at a special sale 
humourously but candidly advertised as 
offering such “white elephants among our 
souvenirs” as “winter coats—vintage of 
1927,” and “warm woolen blankets— 


but ugly.” 


Reorganization in the Federal Govern- 
ment. William Hard has been con- 
tributing a series of articles called 
“Untangling the Government” to spring 
and early summer issues of the Nation’s 
Business which give a fair and clear idea 
of the history of and obstacles to the 
movement. The plans of the present 
administration are described in July. 


Count Rumford. Home economists 
interested in this distinguished and pic- 
turesque scientist and philanthropist who 
foresaw the possibilities of their pro- 
fession will be glad to know that an 
address delivered by Lynman C. Newell 
of Boston University to commemorate 
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the 175th anniversary of the birth of 
Count Rumford at Woburn, Massa- 
chusetts was printed in Science for July 
27, 1928 (volume LXVIII, pages 67-73). 


Supervision of Rural Schools. Ab- 
stracts of addresses delivered at the first 
conference of supervisors of rural schools, 
held in New York City in April, 1928, 
are published as United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1929, No. 3. 


Books for Rural Homes. Secretary 
Hyde of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in a letter addressed to 
the American Library Association during 
its annual meeting in May and quoted 
in The Official Record, declared his 
belief that in the drive for better rural 
schools the importance of a well-selected 
collect: »n of books for each consolidated 
schoo) was bound to be emphasized and 
that the supplying of good books to farm 
houses would be one of the results of the 
Capper-Ketcham law and the stimulus it 
gives to extension work. 


Child Marriage Law. After five years’ 
effort, a law has been passed by the New 
York legislature under which marriage 
licenses may not be granted to children 
under sixteen until consent has been ob- 
tained not only from parents but also 
from a judge of a children’s court. 


“Out of Babyhood into Childhood.” 
This is the title of an attractive illus- 
trated folder dealing simply and sensibly 
with the care of children from one to six 
years old, which the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor 
has recently issued as No. 10 in the series 
of such folders. 


School Children and A Museum. 
The work carried on by Field Museum of 
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Natural History among School Children 
of Chicago througk the N. W. Harris 
Public School Extension and the James 
Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Pub- 
lic School and Children’s Lectures is the 
subject of an illustrated booklet recently 
published by the Museum and suggests 
possibilities of cooperation between 
smaller museums and school systems. 


Newberry Medal. ‘The Trumpetor 
of Krakow” by Prof. Eric P. Kelly of 
Dartmouth is the book which this year 
received the Newberry Medal. The 
medal is named in honor of John New- 
berry, an 18th century publisher and 
bookseller, who was among the first of 
his craft to give attention to children’s 
books, and is given annually by the 
children’s library section of the Ameri- 
can Library Association for the most dis- 
tinguished children’s book of the year. 


The Terrors of Being Engaged. The 
bewildering combination of joy and fear, 
assurance and ignorance that a young 
girl feels when she decides to marry a 
a man and how she may think her way 
out of the maze are discussed by Ada 
McCormick in The Catholic World for 
April, with understanding, common 
sense, humor, and a skilfully placed em- 
phasis on spiritual values. Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick has been both student and 
lecturer at the Garland School for 
Homemaking and the point of view ex- 
pressed in this article adapts it for use by 
classes in family relationships. 


Books on Marriage and the Family. 
Two sets of reviews by Ernest S. Groves 
in Social Forces for June deal with 
recent literature on these topics, one dis- 
cussing six books under the caption “‘The 
Belated Science of Sex,” and the other 
a long series of pamphlets and reprints 
under “The Family in Paper Cover.” 
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The Child, the Court, and the Family. 
The first part of a study of “the admin- 
istration of justice in the field of domestic 
relations” has been prepared by Bernard 
Flexner, Reuben Oppenheimer, and 
Katharine F. Lenroot and contains the 
general findings and recommendations 
from an investigation conducted by the 
Children’s Bureau with the cooperation 
of national organizations, judges, proba- 
tion officers, and other authorities. It 
is published by the United States Depart- 
men of Labor as Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 193. 


American Woman’s Association Club- 
house. A description of this fine new 


club building for professional and bus- 
iness women on West Fifty-seventh 
Street near Eighth Avenue, New York, 
and of the organization behind it is given 
by Margaret Sawyer in 7he Survey for 
June 15. 
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Research on Sizing of Fabrics. For 
several years research has been under- 
way in the textile laboratories of the 
Bureau of Home Economics on starches 
and other materials used in the commer- 
cial and home sizing of fabrics. A 
technical bulletin reporting the com- 
parative stiffening value of potato, corn, 
wheat, and rice starches has recently 
been issued as Technical Bulletin 108T 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The authors, Esther C. 
Peterson and Tobias Dantzig, also re- 
port in this bulletin a scientific method 
for the quantitative measurement of 
stiffness in fabrics, give its mathematical 
basis, and describe and illustrate fully the 
apparatus which they have devised for 
the purpose. Application has been made 
by the government for the patent rights 
on this instrument, which it is believed will 
be of use in measuring the stiffness of 
paper, celluloid, and other commodities. 


NEWS 


GENERAL 


Conference on Nursery Schools. The 
National Committee on Nursery Schools 
has issued an invitation for all connected 
with nursery schools to attend its third 
conference at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
October 24-26, 1929. Save for one 
public meeting with outstanding speakers, 
the program will be planned as a workers’ 
conference with group discussions of 
pertinent subjects under specially se- 
lected leaders. There will also be visits 
to nearby nursery schools and an exhibit 
of educational records, materials, and 
apparatus. The chairman of local 
arrangements is Mrs. Alfred Alschuler, 
795 Lincoln Avenue, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Institute of Public Affairs. Among 
the subjects of round table conferences 
and leaders at the Institute to be held at 
the University of Virginia, August 4 to 
17, are: “The Country Life of the 
Nation,” Dr. E. C. Branson, University 
of North Carolina; ‘The Task of the 
Country Church,” Dr. Henry W. Mc- 
Laughlin, Richmond, Virginia; “Law 
Enforcement,’ Dr. Raymond Moley, 
Columbia University; ‘“‘The Press in 
Public Affairs,’ Dr. William Starr 
Myers, Princeton University. The 
director of the Institute is Dr. C. G. 
Maphis, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville. 

Commercial Standardization Confer- 
ences. Invited representatives of the 
American Home Economics Association 
have within the last six months attended 
conferences called by the United States 
Department of Commerce to consider 
standardization of the following practices 
or commodities: regain of mercerized 
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cotton yarn; dress patterns; boys blouses, 
waists, shirts, and junior shirts; steel 
bathroom and medicine cabinets; wall 
paper; and refrigerators, ice compartment 
sizes. No representative was sent to a 
conference on men’s pajamas, but on the 
special request of the conference the 
Association later appointed someone to 
serve on the standing committee author- 
ized by the conference. Similar requests 
were made for appointments to the 
standing committees on patterns and 
boys garments. 

International Kindergarten Union. 
At its recent annual meeting in Roches- 
ter, New York, the Union celebrated its 
thirty-sixth birthday with a banquet at 
which all the tables were decorated with 
birthday cakes and dancing dolls; the first 
president, Lucy Wheelock, answered to 
the toast, “When We were very Young” 
and Julia Wade Abbott talked about 
outmoded practices under the guise of 
“A Rummage Sale of Antiques,” and the 
outgoing president, Miss Barbour, turned 
over the gavel to her successor, Margaret 
C. Holmes, assistant director of kinder- 
gartens in New York City. 

National Women’s Trade Union 
League. The annual convention held 
May 6-11 in Washington was, as usual 
with the League, a well-planned, busi- 
ness-like, working conference of a 
relatively small group of carefully 
selected delegates. An invitation to 
send representatives was extended to the 
American Home Economics Association, 
and the executive secretary and editor 
were designated. An exceptionally in- 
teresting feature was the wage sym- 
posium, planned by a committee 
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consisting chiefly of economists and 
industrial leaders in Chicago, among 
them Hazel Kyrk. An account of the 
convention by Ethel M. Smith appeared 
in the League’s organ, Life and Labor 
Bulletin for June. 

Dr. Blunt’s Resignation and Appoint- 
ment. Announcement was made early 
in June that Dr. Katharine Blunt, former 
president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, had resigned as head 
of the department of home economics at 
the University of Chicago to become 
president of the Connecticut College for 
Women at New London, beginning her 
new work in September 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
The completion of twenty-five years of 
research was celebrated in June by the 
Institution at its Department of Genetics 
at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island. 
Of the various major projects of research 
carried on by the Institution (whose 
headquarters are in Washington, D. C.) 
the one with which home economists are 
most familiar is the Nutrition Laboratory 
at Boston, of which Dr. F. G. Benedict 
is director and which is the outgrowth of 
a project started under the direction of 
Professor W. O. Atwater at Wesleyan 
University. 

Hotel Management Award. B. 
Franklin Copp, a senior in the four-year 
course in hotel administration at Cornell 
University, this year received the 
Summer Travel and Study Award 
offered annually by the Ahrens Publish- 
ing Company to “the upper classman in 
the Cornell course who, during the 
academic year, shows the greatest 
understanding of the field of business 
journalism as evidenced by the quality 
of his writings for the Ahrens publica- 
tions.” The award includes first-class 


transportation, $100 in cash, and a 
position for the summer in a leading 
Parisian hotel. 
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“Contempora”’ Exposition of Art and 
Industry. Eight ‘complete decorative 
ensembles, comprising furniture, floor 
coverings, draperies, and lighting fixtures 
designed by well-known artists as decora- 
tive units and to be sold as such” are 
included in the exhibit which opened at 
the Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New 
York City, on June 12 and is to extend 
through the summer months. Bruno 
Paul, the German architect, Paul Poiret, 
the French coutourier, and such Ameri- 
can artists as Lucian Bernhard and 
Rockwell Kent are among the exhibitors. 
Lectures are to be given by Lewis 
Mumford, Frank Lloyd Wright, Charles 
Richards, Virginia Hamill, and others 
during the exhibition, which is described 
as “the first concrete effort to place 
practical, livable, modern furnishings 
within the reach of the consumer.”’ 

American Registration of French 
Designs. The Silk Association of 
America has announced that in order to 
prevent duplication of French designs in 
the American market, cooperation with 
the Association’s Design Registration 
Bureau has been pledged by the Chambre 
Syndicale des Artistes Dessinateurs pour 
Etoffes et Papier Peints in Paris. The 
establishment ot the Bureau is said to be 
a principal reason why distinguished 
artists and designers are now working in 
this field. 

Uses of Cotton. Commercial and 
government members of the committee 
on new uses for cotton attended a 
meeting at the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics on June 6. The 
Cotton Textile Institute reported a 
style-promotion campaign to encourage 
the use of better-grade cotton materials 
in clothing. The United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce described bulletins 
on awnings and citrus tents, published 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and the preparation in the 
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Bureau of Standards of a technological 
paper on the effect of weave on the 
physical properties of textile materials. 
Several agencies in the United States 
Department of Agriculture reported 
work. The Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils is investigating the constitution of 
cellulose, the effect of light on fabrics, and 
methods of proofing cotton against 
water and mildew for outdoor farm use. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
is studying the consumption and pro- 
duction of grades and staples of cotton 
in the United States, the indications 
being that the new uses likely to give 
greatest relief to the cotton industry 
will be the coarse counts or extra-fine 
counts of yarn The Bureau of Home 
Economics described its preliminary 
study on the wear of sheets, a technical 
bulletin on “Stiffness in Fabrics,’ and 
leaflets on children’s clothing. It was 
agreed that a cotton utilization dis- 
play should be prepared for the Mid- 
South Fair at Memphis, September 
28 to October 5, under the direction of 
J. C Gilbert, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the annual meeting, held 
Saturday, May 11, at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Boston, 
the following officers for 1929-1930 were 
elected: president, Ruth Axtell Chal- 
mers, Pricilla Proving Plant; first vice- 
president, Lou Lombard; second vice- 
president, Carrie A. Lyford; third 
vice-presicent, Mrs. Ida S. Harrington; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Reena 
Roberts Hasker, Lesley School, Cam- 
bridge; recording secretary, Mrs. Mercie 
Carley Fogg; treasurer, Nelle M. Hord. 

After the business meeting, Dr. 
Joseph Lee, president of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 
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spoke on “The Child and His Com- 
munity.” Dr. Lee traced the develop- 
ment of the child’s social consciousness 
from the time when, as an infant, his 
mother is his whole world until he has 
grown to a realization of world citizen- 
ship. At luncheon Katherine Crosby, 
editor of The Bostonian, gave an informal 
talk on the subject, ‘“Abroad in Boston,” 
describing home conditions among various 
nationalities as she has observed them 
in visits to the foreign sections of the 
city. 

In the afternoon there was an oppor- 
tunity to go through the Y. W. C. A., one 
of Boston’s finest new buildings. 

Attendance at the meeting numbered 
about one hundred and fifty. 

The budget council of the social workers 
section has a preliminary report ready for 
publication. It includes principles on 
which social agencies can base relief 
allowances and also gives definite lists 
of commodities and prices. The pro- 
ject was initiated by the section and has 
been carried on with the cooperation of 
the various associations giving relief in 
Boston. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics 
Association. The spring meeting was 
held in Durham on April 26. In the 
morning a short business meeting was 
followed by a talk by Mrs. Helen Me- 
Laughlin concerning the new Nursery- 
School-Kindergarten Project at the 
University. The meeting adjourned for 
the group to see the school in session. 
The guest of honor was Carrie Alberta 
Lyford, last year’s president, who 
spoke very interestingly of her work as 
director of the Boston Home Informa- 
tion Center. 

At noon a special home economics 
luncheon was served at the commons. 
Directly after luncheon, Miss Pratt of 
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the Singer Sewing Machine Company 
gave a demonstration of the use of 
sewing machine attachments. At four 
o'clock a very pretty tea was served by 
the girls at the practice house to all 
those who could stay. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Ada Bessie Swan, president of 
the Association, held a luncheon meeting 
of the executive committee in Newark 
on May 29 to discuss plans for the fall 
meeting and plan broader activities for 
the Association. 

North Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The season closed with a supper 
meeting at Jersey City on May 20 with 
over a hundred in attendance. The 
present officers were re-elected for the 
ensuing year. They are: president, 
Mary M. Buckley; vice-president, Sarah 
G. McNicol; secretary, Grace Hadley, 
22 Remsen Avenue, New Brunswick; 
treasurer, Mabel MacMurray. 

Dr. James A. Nugent, superintendent 
of schools, Jersey City, and Dr. Ernest B. 
Kent, director of home economics, 
brought greetings to the group; and three 
minute reports of interesting aspects of 
present-day home economics programs 
in various fields were presented as 
follows: “Higher Education,” Mrs. 
Helen W. Hazen, director of home 
economics, New Jersey College for 
Women: “Public Schools,” Claire Mur- 
phy, Paterson; “Nursery School and 
Parent Education,” Mrs. Marion C. 
Bell, specialist in home management, 
New Jersey extension service; ‘Women 
in Business,” Elsie Stark, director of 
home economics, Dayes City Company; 
“Social Workers,” a representative of 
the American Red Cross; and ““Home- 
makers,” Miss Stub, Montclair. 

Mrs. C. B. Brogan, urban home 


demonstration agent of Paterson, is 
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touring in Europe this summer and 
visiting home economics and agricultural 
schools en route. 

Moorestown High School. Elizabeth 
Wescott of the sophomore class was 
awarded first prize for the eastern district 
of the United States in the sixth annual 
meat story contest conducted by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
The prize consists of $50 in cash and 
$150 in the form of a scholarship toward 
a course in home economics at any college 
in the United States. Miss Wescott’s 
paper was in the form of a play entitled 
“Advising the Housewife.” This is the 
fourth successive year that the champion- 
ship for the eastern district has been 
won by a Moorestown High School 
student. This year, Elizabeth Peterson, 
also of the school, won seventh place. 

NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. Lxtension Service. 
This year New Mexico was represented 
at the National 4-H Club camp by two 
boys and two girls. 

Four district and one county farm 
women’s camps will be conducted by the 
extension service this summer. It is 
expected that all countries with county 
agents will have representatives at the 
camps. 

NEW YORK 

New York Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was again 
held at the Hotel Commodore, April 1 
and2. The program, worked out by the 
committee to demonstrate one special 
point in the problem of teaching home 
economics, was especially commendable 
for its coherence. Arrangements for 
the annual luncheon were in the hands of 
Mrs. Edward Thomas of the home- 
makers section of the Southeastern 
District. Miss Watson, director of the 
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educational department of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company, was chairman 
of arrangements for trips to some of the 
places in New York which offer con- 
structive help to home _ economics 
workers. The Institutes of Good House- 
keeping, Delineator, and Herald Tribune 
received members of the convention as 
did also the Homemaking Center, 
recently opened under the auspices of the 
New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Some of the guests took the 
longer trips to the Edison Lighting 
Institute at Harrison, New Jersey, and 
to the Bohack Plant in Brooklyn. 

Mary Martiny, national chairman of 
student clubs, was sent by the Associa- 
tion to the Boston meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, where 
she acted as chairman of the student 
club meetings. 

Southeastern District. The May 
meeting was held at the American 
Woman’s Association. The program, 
in charge of Margaret Edwards of the 
American Child Health Association, 
was devoted to the subject of recreation. 

Southern District. Active group 
meetings have recently been held at 
Elmira and Binghamton. Each group 
plans its own program, the one at Elmira 
under the leadership of G. Dorothy 
Williams, home demonstration agent; 
and the one at Binghamton under that of 
Helen Nelson. F. Beatrice Hunter of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation spoke at Elmira. 

Several student club members from 
Binghamton went to the New York State 
meeting in New York City. 

Two clubs have been organized at 
Cortland High School this term, one a 
Handy Mandy Club and the other the 
Howdy Club. The former, under Eliza- 
beth Denman, has made pillows, lamp- 
shades, and tie-dyed scarfs; the latter, 
under Marion Salisbury, has used the 
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new five-room school apartment for 
teas and other entertaining. 

State Teachers College, Buffalo. Mil- 
dred Sipp, head of the home economics 
teacher-training work, is conducting two 
courses in teacher-training methods at 
the University of Maine during the 
summer session. 

Florence Scoular of the department 
of science is completing work on her 
master’s degree at lowa State University 
during this summer. 

Mrs. Anna Gemmill has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence to work toward 
a doctorate at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Faye Keever, head of the clothing 
work, is continuing study toward her 
master’s degree at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, this summer. 

Mrs. Nancye Lansdale of the clothing 
department, who taught at Hampton 
Institute during the first part of the 
summer session, will spend August in 
Europe. 

The Home Economics Student Club 
of the College entertained the seniors as 
their guests at the June meeting. The 
freshmen had charge of arrangements for 
the program and delicious supper. The 
seniors contributed to the entertainment 
by telling some of the most amusing or 
exciting experiences of their four years in 
college. 

The practice house connected with the 
home economics department will be 
used during the summer session for 
demonstrating the teaching of home 
nursing. This work is conducted by the 
National Red Cross for the benefit of 
district and school nurses. 

A tentative list for Saturday morning 
extension classes beginning next Septem- 
ber is being prepared. Among them are 
some which will offer an opportunity for 
general improvement for home economics 
teachers. One course will be of special 
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interest to such teachers, namely, home 
and family relationships. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The North Carolina College for 
Women. The Home Economics Club 
of the College has shown a great deal of 
progress during the last year. The 
organization is made up of juniors and 
seniors majoring in home economics and 
a selected group from the sophomore 
majors. The enrollment now is about 
fifty. The aim has been during the 
year to make the club a more active part 
of the student's life than in the past. 
At the semi-monthly meetings, topics of 
especial interest have been discussed, 
some of the more interesting ones having 
been: “The Evolution of the Making of 
Pottery,” with a discussion of the various 
ceramic products, by Lena Boley, art 
supervisor of the Greensboro City 
schools; ‘“‘Advertising in Home Eco- 
nomics” by Dr. R. M. Crawford; and 
“Positions Open to Home Economics 
Graduates” by Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, director of the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations. 

In the fall, a Japanese print sale was 
held, which included original prints and 
copies of old masterpieces. In the 
spring, an exhibit of china and pottery 
was sponsored. It contained pieces 
from representative potteries of America, 
including the work of Indians and Mexi- 
cans, and of foreign countries, such as 
Germany, Bavaria, Czechoslovakia, Hol- 
land, Italy, Spain, and Japan. Another 
section included a table of inexpensive 
pieces of breakfast china, a second table 
more expensive wares, such as Haviland, 
Spade, Royal Doulton, Royal Worcester, 
Wedgewood, and Crown Derby; and a 
third, rare pieces dating back to 1797, 
among them a Dutch pitcher of the tulip 
design, the only one of its kind in America, 
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which had been in the ceramic exhibition 
at the Philadelphia Museum. Part of 
the original exhibit was kept through 
the year in a cabinet where it could be 
easily seen by all. 

One week was set aside as Fashion 
Week in the hope of encouraging better 
dress on the campus. A play, “Fashion 
Workshop,” written by Carrie Young, a 
senior, was given at assembly, followed 
by a fashion show. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota State College. Hazel 
Thomas, University of Minnesota, had 
charge of home management and child 
training during the six weeks’ summer 
session. She will also be on the regular 
staff in the food and nutrition depart- 
ment for the next school year. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron initiated eleven 
new members in April. The chapter also 
awarded a prize to the outstanding high 
school girl in the home economics contest 
held during the annual May Festival. 

Dorothy Lois Hatch, head of the art 
department, is spending six weeks of the 
summer in Europe. 

Extension Service. Harriet W. Al- 
lard, director of the testing service of the 
Household Magazine, judged the style 
show at the Homemakers’ County 
Achievement Days in North Dakota, at 
which the women wore the dresses they 
had made in the garment-fitting project 
this year. 

Edna Sommerfeld, field agent in cloth- 
ing, is attending summer school at the 
Agricultural College at Logan, Utah. 

Pauline Reynolds, assistant state 
boys’ and girls’ club leader, attended 
the National Club Camp at Washington 
in June. 

Inez LaBossier of Seattle, recently 
employed by the North American Dye 
Corporation, has been appointed field 
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agent in clothing to take the place of Lee 
Church, whose resignation takes effect 
August 15. 

Williams County appropriated funds 
to become effective July 1 to employ a 
home demonstration agent. 


OHIO 


Normal College, Bowling Green. 
Courses, during both summer terms, are 
being conducted in home problems, 
including selection of food, home manage- 
ment, and child care, and in child care 
including the hygiene of maternity and 
infancy and the development and care 
of the preschool child. 

Ohio State University. A three-day 
conference of home demonstration agents 
and home economics specialists was held 
May 27, 28, and 29. The program 
included discussion of the following 
topics: “What Constitutes a Well- 
rounded Program,” “How Do Projects 
Originate?’’, ‘Program Planning,” **Dis- 
cussion of Labor in Program Planning,” 
“Follow-up of Program,” “Reports,” 
“Home Extension Council,” and ‘Co- 
operation with County Organizations 
and Agencies.”” The first open house 
was held in the school of home economics 
on May 21 to show all phases of work un- 
der way in the school. 

An advisory service on the nutrition 
problems of sororities, fraternities, and 
other organizations that cater to students 
has been definitely established for 
another year after a try-out during the 
spring quarter, of which Elsie Minton of 
the foods department had charge. Mary 
Ann Brown, who has just received her 
master’s degree in home economics, will 
divide her time this year between the 
advisory service and research in nutrition. 

The household management depart- 
ment held a refrigeration school, June 
17 to 21, for home economists, home- 
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makers, and all others interested in 
conservation of food in the home. 

An annual conference of teachers of 
vocational home economics, agriculture, 
trades, and industries is to be held July 
30 to August 2 at the University. These 
three groups constitute the Ohio Voca- 
tional Association, and its annual meet- 
ing is to take place at this time instead of 
in midwinter as heretofore. 

Lucy Swift and Paull Hoff of the 
agricultural engineering staff were 
married on Easter Sunday. During the 
summer, they are in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
while Mr. Hoff is doing work with 
the agriculture engineering extension 
department. 

Minnie Price, Adele Koch, and 
Martha Foster attended the conference 
of state leaders of the mid-west states at 
Purdue University in April. 

Ruby Feikert, home demonstration 
agent in Trumbull County, was married 
on May 2 to Dr. Edward Bizzel of 
Goldsboro, North Carolina. Helen 
Brown, who has been teaching home 
economics at Girard, Ohio, is the newly 
appointed agent. 

Minnie Price, state leader of home 
demonstration work, was on the program 
at the conference of home demonstration 
agents and specialists held at Urbana, 
Illinois, June 3 to 5. 

Eunice Ryan of the resident clothing 
division is spending six months aboard: 
After a Mediterranean cruise she is to 
join Miss Denny’s tour to study textiles. 

Alma Heiner of the textile and cloth- 
ing division has just completed an 
attractive booklet to be sent to high 
school girls throughout the state who 
wish information about the home econo- 
mics courses offered by the University 
and opportunities for graduates in home 
economics. 

Hughina McKay, chairman of the 
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nutrition division and Eve Turnbull of 
the textile and clothing division and 
Mary Ann Brown of the nutrition re- 
search staff are studying this summer at 
the University of Chicago. 

Grace G. Walker, chairman of the 
household management division, studied 
at Columbia University this summer. 

Otterbein College. Recent action by 
the faculty puts the home economics 
courses in child development and the 
family on the college constant require- 
ment list in social science. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Education Association. 
Dr. Ernest R. Groves addressed the 
college section on “Teaching Family 
Relationships” and the high school 
section on “What Can the Home and 
School Do for Our Youth?” Following 
the meeting, the chapters of Omicron 
Nu at the Oklahoma A. & M. College 
and at the University joined in giving 
a tea for the home economics teachers. 

As a part of the work of curriculum 
revision carried on by the teachers 
colleges of the state, the home economics 
group has been hard at work on courses 
to be required of all primary, inter- 
mediate, junior high, and rural teachers. 
Units in foods and nutrition, textiles and 
clothing, home nursing, and child care 
have been included. B. Alice Francisco 
is chairman of the group, and Myrtle 
Umpkrees of Southwestern Teachers 
College is secretary. 

Northwestern State Teachers College. 
Interesting home economics contests 
for high schools of the surrounding 
districts were held on April 5. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College. The annual Home Eco- 
nomics Conference for teacher trainers 
and supervisors of home economics was 
held at the college, June, 6 to 8. The 
theme was checking the effectiveness of 
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teaching, and much emphasis was placed 
on means of determining pupil progress 
and the importance of placing responsi- 
bility on the pupil. Out-of-state 
speakers were Frances Zuill, head of the 
department of home economics at the 
University of Iowa, and Alice Haley, 
former state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education of Minnesota and now 
on the staff of Simmons College. 

A second course in home economics 
for men has been added to the curriculum 
in response to requests. This is a two- 
hour course in foods, including one hour 
of theory and a two-hour laboratory 
period each week. Various units of 
food work are included in the course, 
such as food preparation, food buying, 
meal planning, table service, and camp 
cookery. The one-hour course in general 
home economics for men which has been 
offered a number of years is not a pre- 
requisite for the new course. 

A new course, nutrition and health 
work for the grade schools, is proving 
beneficial to teachers in the field. The 
class meets on Saturday morning and 
is attended by teachers from rural dis- 
tricts and nearby towns. 

The Home Economics Club cooperated 
with the School of Engineering in holding 
open house in May. They also spon- 
sored a tea during the electrical short 
course and a breakfast to the seniors on 
May 1. The club has recently affiliated 
with the national association. Three 
junior high school girls, working in a 
textile unit, are making their contribu- 
tion toward home improvement by weav- 
ing small rugs, wall hangings, and 
cushions, including the dyeing and 
designing. Seventh-grade_ girls are 
demonstrating the possibilities of home 
improvement through their activities in 
the unit on care of the home. Com- 
mittees have been organized to assume 
the responsibility for the general con- 
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dition of the living room and dining 
room and for the care of the refrigerator 
throughout the six weeks, the class 
checking the results in terms of room 
improvement after each committee com- 
pletes its work. 

Oklahoma College for Women. A 
group of thirty-five boys from one of the 
elementary schools has been organized to 
study food and health habits under the 
supervision of the class in nutrition work 
with children. The aim of the boys is 
to see which of its two teams can gain 
the most weight, keeping all the health 
rules. The captain of each team is 
responsible for the welfare of his team. 
Each boy’s weight is taken and recorded 
every week. Contests and games are 
planned to emphasize special health 
habits. The team that makes the 
highest score will be guests to the losing 
team at a picnic. 

The Home Economics Club is assisting 
the children in a local orphanage. Com- 
mittees were appointed to plan and to 
carry on the work. As the home itself 
did not provide attractive surroundings, 
it was decided to plan ways and means 
for obtaining a more homelike and cheer- 
ful atmosphere and to secure clothing 
for the smaller children. 

Southeastern State Teachers College. 
Alice Haley was the guest of the home 
economics department on June 10. She 
gave several very helpful talks to teachers 
now in the field and major students of 
home economics and allowed oppor- 
tunity for individual conferences. A 
luncheon in honor of Miss Haley and 
Mrs. Kate S. North, state supervisor of 
home economics, was served by the 
advanced group in meal planning and 
table service. 

Bertha Blanchard is in charge of foods 
and nutrition work. She was formerly 
head of the home economics department 
at Ottawa University and instructor in 
foods at Stout Institute. 
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Annie S. Wooten has returned as 
instructor in child care and home 
management after a year’s study at 
Columbia University, where she received 
an M.A. degree. 

The upper floor of the new Science Hall 
is now devoted to home economics. 
Besides ample class rooms and labora- 
tories, it includes a model apartment to 
be used as a practice house. A living 
room, dining room, and bedroom have 
been furnished as class projects. 

A home economics club was organized 
this year for the purpose of studying 
manners, dress, and other problems of 
the college girl. 

Extension Service. Home demonstra- 
tion advisory committees have been 
organized in the fifty-four counties in 
the state having home demonstration 
agents to aid in outlining the program 
and plans of the home demonstration 
work. Each committee is composed of 
the president and secretary of each 
club, the president and secretary of the 
Federation of Home Demonstration 
Clubs, the county health nurse, and the 
county superintendent of schools. 

Phases of the state-wide food and 
nutrition project are the canning budget 
and meal-planning demonstrations. 

Demonstrations in the use of design, 
texture, and color in dress and home 
furnishings have been given by Cleora C. 
Helbing, clothing and home furnishing 
specialist, in every county having a home 
demonstration agent. 

Home demonstration agents recently 
appointed are Ruth Smith, Myra Moore, 
Gladys Coles, and Jessie M. Payne. 

University of Oklahoma. The present 
enrollment of the home _ economics 
department is approximately 225, in- 
cluding seven graduate students and 48 
seniors. 

Two new graduate courses were offered 
last semester, “Diet in Disease” and 
“Special Nutrition Problems.” The 
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laboratory work in the former consisted 
of the planning and preparation of diets 
designed to correct various difficulties, 
visiting the dietary departments of 
hospitals, and producing the so-called 
deficiency diseases in experimental ani- 
mals. An interesting problem study 
was made of the nutritional condition of 
the girls in the physical education classes, 
as shown by the reports of physical 
examinations made by the physician. 
Out of the 1251 girls enrolled for the last 
four semesters, 10 per cent were found to 
be ten or more per cent overweight; 54 
per cent, between nine per cent under- 
weight and ten per cent overweight; 17 
per cent, ten to fifteen per cent under- 
weight; and 19 per cent, fifteen per cent 
or more underweight. Since all girls in 
the university are required to take four 
semesters’ work in physical education, 
the study gave a fairly satisfactory 
picture of the condition of university 
girls. It also revealed the most common 
ailments and physical defects. 

A new undergraduate course in chil- 
dren’s clothing was offered tor the first 
time during the past semester. 

Graduate students under the direction 
of Miss Burton are giving a series of 
health lessons for the parent-teachers 
associations at the various schools in 
Norman. 

Two members of the food and nutrition 
faculty are running experiments “to 
note the effect of tea, coffee, and coco- 
cola upon the growth and reproduction of 
albino rats”; and two graduate students 
are studying the possibilities of Oklahoma 
soft wheat flours in batters and doughs. 

The home economics department 
cooperated with the local community for 
Better Homes Week by giving talks and 
demonstrations to women’s clubs and a 
series of radio talks, and by serving on 
committees. 
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Psi Chapter of Omicron Nu and 
Oikonomia, honorary home economics 
organizations of the campus, sponsored 
the showing to all women students of an 
interesting film called “Within the 
Gates.”’ Omicron Nu awarded a cup to 
the sophomore girl who had made the 
highest average in her freshman year and 
in other ways is attempting to stimulate 
interest in scholarship. 

Helen B. Burton has been working for 
the past year to develop student home 
economics clubs throughout the State. 

Mrs. Frances Evans Pendleton and 
Susan Millier directed a style show in 
March. It was given, this year as last, 
during the engineers’ annual celebration. 

Several of last year’s graduates from 
the hospital dietitians courses now hold 
hospital positions: Ruby Gramling, at 
the Presbyterian Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Marilyn Moore at the 
Presbyterian Hospital, Oklahoma City; 
and Mary Jo Thompson and Marian 
Garrett at Oklahoma University Hospital, 
Oklahoma City. 


OREGON 


Oregon State College. Mrs. Jessa- 
mine C. Williams, professor of foods and 
nutrition, will be on sabbatical leave 
the coming year. She and her husband 
are spending the summer in Europe, and 
Mrs. Williams will travel and study the 
remainder of the year. 

Alma Fritchoff, assistant professor of 
clothing and related art, is in Europe for 
the summer with the textile study party 
conducted by Miss Denny. 

A. Grace Johnson is studying housing 
conditions with Dr. Andrews in London 
this summer. 

Dr. Carolyn Hedger of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Foundation is teaching a 
course in child development at the 
summer session; and Belle Lowe, assist- 
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ant professor of nutrition, Iowa State 
College, is offering courses in experimen- 
tal cookery and nutrition. 

Oregon vocational home economics 
teachers held a conference at the college 
from June 17 to 29. The conference was 
conducted by Frances M. Wright, state 
supervisor of home economics education, 
and Florence Blazier, teacher-trainer of 
the College. 

The Pacific Regional Conference was 
held at the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
May 20 to 24. The home economics 
section was in charge of Adelaide Baylor 
and Florence Fallgatter of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. The 
program included plans for the new types 
of work made possible by funds available 
under the George-Reed Act. One after- 
noon was devoted to a motor trip up the 
Columbia Highway, a special treat to 
out-of-state visitors. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota State College. The 
home economics division of the College 
had the opportunity last fall to secure 
very desirable rooms and playground for 
a nursery school for training senior 
women in the care and understanding of 
children. Attractive but inexpensive 
equipment was installed. Anna E. 
Richardson, field worker in child develop- 
ment and parental education of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
visited the nursery school in March. 
She talked to the seniors and the mothers 
of the children on the work being done 
in such schools throughout the country. 

University of South Dakota. The 
home economics department celebrated 
its first Home Economics Week, April 
29 to May 3. During the week open 
house was maintained for the faculty and 
students of the campus. The Home 
Economics Club gave a tea for the women 
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on the campus at which a marionette 
show, “Jack and the Bean Stalk,” was 
given by the class in arts and crafts. A 
tea was also given for the girls in the 
graduating classes of the University 
High School and the City High School. 
Mrs. Eva Robinson Dawes, who estab- 
lished the department sixteen years ago, 
was guest during the week. Doctor 
Justin was present for the last two days, 
addressing the majors in home economics 
and also the convocation for the week. 
A reception, dinner, and breakfast were 
given in her honor. 

Each member of the class in child care 
visited a home in which there is a pre- 
school child and spent half a day observ- 
ing the child in an endeavor to gain a 
general conception of what may be 
expected of a child of a given age as to 
speech development, physical and men- 
tal development, motor coordination, 
and habits of eating. 

The schedule for student teachers this 
semester has been planned to give 
experience in two phases of home eco- 
nomics in the University High School and 
in the City High School respectively. 
Each girl observes the regular teacher 
in the subject assigned her for a period 
of two weeks before she assumes respon- 
sibility of the class. Twenty teaching 
lessons in each subject are required. 
Besides the actual teaching experience 
the student teacher directs assembly 
activities for two weeks. 

The Home Economics Club has affili- 
ated with the state and national asso- 
ciations. It worked faithfully serving 
dinner for various groups to acquire 
money enough to send a delegate to the 
national meeting in Boston. 

Mrs. Edith Abell of the clothing 
division enrolled for the summer travel 
course in textile study offered by the 
University of Washington. 
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The New Edition of the 
RoyYAL Cook Book 


Just off the Press! 
JY Now ready for 
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your cooking 


E SURE to get your copies of this new 

revised Royal Cook Book . . . just off 

the press . . . up-to-date from its colorful 

cover right through every one of its 49 
pages of delicious recipes! 


Here are some of the features . . . sug- 
gestions for appetizing sandwiches . . . 
delightful luncheon and supper menus. . . 
a special section—entirely new—on meat 
and vegetable cookery ... and among the 
recipes 125 brand new ones for cakes, cook- 
ies, and hot breads! 


ate What’s more—all of the 360 
ROYAL BARING recipes included have been carefully 
OY. chosen and repeatedly tested by 
Ae experts. Specific directions for mak- 
ing each recipe are given, together 
with correct cooking temperatures. 


In any baking it pays to use only the best 
baking powder. Royal, the Cream of 
Tartar Baking Powder, is the standard 
of dietitians and food experts every- 
where. They know they can depend on 
Royal. It always leavens perfectly. 


a The Royal Baking Powder Co., Dept. H 
East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


Please send me... copies of 
the new revised Royal Cook Book. 


You'll want the revised Royal Cook Book in 
your cooking classes. It’s free—as many copies 
as you need! 


Listen to Mrs. IpaA Battry ALLEN’s radio talk on home-making every 
Tuesday morning over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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Mary Margaret Shaw, head of the 
department, will study at the University 
of Chicago this summer. 


TEXAS 


Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
The marketing phase of home demonstra- 
tion work in Texas has grown rapidly 
during the last few months. Standardi- 
zation of home products for local markets 
is one of the problems being worked out 
by the extension service. 

The home industries specialist, Mamie 
Lee Hayden, and the food specialist, Lola 
Blair, have approved several recipes to 
be used by county home demonstration 
agents in this work with club women. 
The list includes pickles, relishes, canned 
vegetables, preserves, and fruit juices. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. 
The Association was represented at the 
Regional Conference for Vocational 
Education at Charleston, S. C., April 
8 to 12, by Lillian Commings, William 
and Mary College; Mrs. Pearl Powers 
Moody and Julia Robertson, State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg; and 
Mrs. Ora Hart Avery, state supervisor 
of home economics, Richmond. 

Harrisonburg State Teachers College. 
The new home economics practice house 
has just been opened and is most com- 
plete and practical as to plans and 
furnishings alike. This house is not only 
serving home economics students but 
it has been open for inspection by the 
town and county women to whom it 
suggests many helpful ideas. 

John Marshall High School, Richmond. 
The Home Economics Club has for the 
first time a pin. The club members 
enjoy telling the inquisitive admirers 
just what everything on it means: the 
cornecopia, spindle, fireplace, cradle, and 


last but not least, the dogwood blossom, 
state flower of Virginia. 

Extension Service. Mary B. Settle 
began her duties as home improvement 
specialist on April 1, having previously 
served in Virginia as both county and 
district home demonstration agent. 

Mary B. McGowan, state food special- 
ist, is on leave for graduate study at 
Columbia University. 

Better Homes Week was extensively 
observed in Virginia. The state Better 
Homes officers are: Mrs. Murray Boo- 
cock, Keswick, chairman; Dr. Wilson 
Gee, University of Virginia, vice-chair- 
man; Mrs. Bessie Dunn Miller, Free 
Union, secretary. Better Homes chair- 
men were appointed in 41 counties, 24 
cities and towns, and 113 rural com- 
munities of the state. 


WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. Mar- 
garet Walker, director of the nursery 
school, is studying this summer at Colum- 
bia University. She attended the 
Boston meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association. 

Catherine Bryden will study this 
summer at the University of Chicago. 

Helen Robson and Vivian Garrett will 
teach in the summer school. 

Betty Bosserman, assistant dietitian 
at the Coffee Shop, has resigned to 
accept a position in institutional manage- 
ment at the University of Nebraska, her 
alma mater. 

This summer the central kitchen and 
two dining rooms in the new dormitory 
for girls will be equipped and provision 
for feeding 300 girls will be made. 
Margaret Birslawn, assistant dietitian, 
will be in charge of the new center. 
Alice Newbill will be transferred to the 
place made vacant by Miss Birslawn at 
McCroskey Hall for girls, and Irene 
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Stanton will fill Miss Newbill’s place at 
Stenens Hall. 

LaVona Swartz has been appointed 
research specialist in foods for next 
year, replacing Catherine Landreth, 
who has received a national scholarship 
in parent education and leaves to study 
next year. 


WYOMING 


The University of Wyoming. Helen 
Bulbrook, Purnell research home econo- 
mist for the past year, has resigned to 
take a position on the faculty of Mil- 
waukee-Downer College. 

The University Home Economics 
Club entertained the home economics 
seniors at a formal farewell dinner at the 
home management house in May. 

Extension Service. Verna Johannesen, 
who was district home demonstra- 
tion agent in Idaho until 1927, was 
appointed state home demonstration 
leader for Wyomingin May. During the 
past year she has been studying in 
Chicago and has been associated with 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund and with the home economics 
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department of the Montgomery Ward 
Company. 

Helen Keller, for the past year home 
economics teacher at Worland, has been 
appointed home demonstration agent-at- 
large. Her first assignment is to Big 
Horn county for two months. 

Wilhelmina Jacobson, clothing special- 
ist, has resigned to study for her doctor's 
degree at the University of Iowa. 

There will be five summer camps for 
farm women in the state under the 
leadership of the extension service this 
summer. 

Student Clubs. Two new affiliated 
student clubs have been reported by the 
secretary of the Wyoming Home Eco- 
nomics Association: Lyman High School, 
Lyman, of which Margaret McClellan 
is secretary, and the Laramie High 
School, Laramie, of which Mary Bickel 
is president. 

In the April JouRNAL, under the 
caption ‘Student Clubs” was listed 
Laramie High School, Laramie, Bernice 
Burton, secretary. This should have 
read, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Bernice Burton, secretary. 


MAILING OF SEPTEMBER JOURNAL 


Because so many subscribers are ‘“‘on the wing” the last days of 
August and the first days of September, the September issue of 
the JouRNAL OF Home Economics will not be mailed in Baltimore 
until a few days after September 1. 


